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You'll Have Fewer Failures in Arithmetic 


















SAVE PAPER — AND 
SERVE AMERICA! 


with 


Buswell-Brownell-John’s 


“LIVING 
ARITHMETIC’ 


These appealing texts for Grades 3 
through 8 take the drudgery out of arith- 
metic—make it a highly interesting part 
of your pupil’s everyday life. Now he'll 
like arithmetic better—understand it bet- 
ter—use it more easily. And he'll be 
far more apt to pass the subject! 


The six books in the series are lively, human—based on the 
pupil’s interests. There’s a reflection of timely topics such 
as aviation and war stamp buying. The texts emphasize 
constantly the meaning of arithmetic; practice after meaning 
is shown; skill in figuring; and the practical usefulness of 
the subject. 

Problems so interesting that your pupil enjoys working 
them out-—explanations so simple, so vivid, that he grasps 
them at once—illustrations so fascinating that they kindle 
enthusiasm for the day’s lesson! These are some of the dis- 
tinctive features that have made “LIVING ARITHMETIC” 


a favorite with classes everywhere. 


Separate book for each grade, 3 through 8. Each with a 
workbook and teacher’s manual. 


Send for Full Information 


GINN AN'D 
COMPANY 


199 East Gay St., Columbus 16, Ohio. 
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Editorial Comment . . . 


Another Chance 


“Remorseless Time! Fierce spirit of 
the glass and scythe! 
What power can stay him in his silent 


course, 
19? 


Or melt his iron heart to pity! 


Once more old earth has made its 
ceaseless round of 560,000,000 miles to 
complete its journey around the sun and 
to add one more year to the endless score 
of time. In this last imperceptible flight 
it recorded on its face the most dramatic 
scenes it has ever shown to whatever see- 
ing world may have looked on as it 
whirled through the illimitable realms 
of space. All past records of human de- 
bauchery, cruelty, and crime lie crump- 
led and disowned amidst the desolation 
and wreckage of modern warfare. New 


depths of depravity and new heights of 


atrocity have erased the horrors of the 
distant past and stand forth unchallenged 
in the foul repository of the records of 
dastardly deeds. 


We would gladly relegate this dread- 
ful picture to the dusty dungeons of ob- 
- livion, but its imperishable memory will 
haunt the dwelling places of human con- 
science as long as history records the 
deeds and misdeeds of humankind. To 
us who fashion the dreams and visions of 
posterity is given the task of blazing new 
trails through the wilderness of human 
emotions so that in the years to come the 
minds of men will be set upon peace 
rather than war. To us is given the privi- 
lege of inculcating the principles of tol- 
erance and justice to the end that they 
shall become the ideals of men and na- 
tions. This is a mighty challenge that 
comes to us in 1945. In the midst of a 
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world cataclysm it seems a mighty task, 
but it is through organizations like ours 
that the leaders of the world can come to 
know what the masses think and believe 
and do. And it is also to the teachers, 
individually and collectively, that the 
world is looking for the reshaping of the 
ideals and philosophies which shall deal 
with the relations between races and na- 
tions. 


If we have been faithful in our trusts 
the public will have confidence in ow 
performance. If we have been unfaith- 
ful and vacillating the public and the 
world will be skeptical about us. We 
came to the end of the year with trembling 
hearts. The year and its work were done. 
The record was etched on the scroll of 
the ages. Nothing could be erased. We 
could only ask for a new page on which 
to write. Some of the things that marred 
last year were outside of ourselves: we 
could not control them. But many of 
these things were and are within our: 
selves, and we can control them, and we 
alone can change them so that out of hon- 
est change new resolutions may be born. 
On the new clean page we may write 
again, but we write knowing that the 
world looked on as we wrote last year, 
and the world looks on again as we stat! 
with our bright new chance. Out of the 
Sanskrit literature of an ancient past 
comes a golden message for all of us who 
turn the page in the book of years. 
“Listen to the exhortation of the Dawn. 
Look to this Day for it is Life, 

The very Life of Life. 
In its brief course lie all the verities 
And realities of existence: 
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The bliss of growth, the glory of action, 

The splendor of beauty; 

For yesterday is but a dream, 

And tomorrow is only a vision; 

But today, well lived, 

Makes every yesterday a dream of happi- 
ness 

And every tomorrow, a vision of hope. 

Look well. therefore, to this day.” 





When I come to consider this nation 
(France), it seems to me to be more re- 
markable than any event in its history— 
in all things doing either worse or better 
than was to be expected. The most bril- 
liant and the most dangerous of the 
European nations, and the most apt 
among them to become in turn the object 
of admiration, of hatred, of pity, of ter- 
ror—but never of indifference. 





ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE 


Nationalism and_ internationalism! 
Both must stand together or the human 
race will be utterly destroyed. We shall 
never be able to destroy nationalism and 
we shall never be able to live without in- 
ternationalism. 


—Linus R. FIKE. 





The test of democracy lies above all 
else in the protection given to minorities 
to preserve their liberties, their integrity 
and their self-respect under the rule of a 
majority. 


NorMAN M. LITTELL. 





The price of wisdom is eternal thought. 


—FRANK Bircu. 


} 
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IF and AND 


If one more year 

Has brought you hope 
And kept your faith 
So good and strong 
That you can meet 

A changing world 
With courage high, 
Then that one year 
Has been worthwhile. 
And if you use 

The strength you've gained 
No New Year’s task 
Will be too great 

For mastery. 

And when the time 
Rolls ’round again 

To take the count 


For gain or loss, 


If you have won 


You'll know the score, 
If loss is less 

Or gain is more. 

So year by year 
We win or lose 

In life’s great game 
Depending much 
On how we play, 
And how we kept 
And how we used 
The gain we made 


The year before. 


FPR. 
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Relationship of Per Capita Expenditures 
For Education to Retail Sales By States 


~~ TABLE presented below shows the 
ranking of the states based upon the 
amount spent for the education of each 
child in average daily attendance in the 
sch6ol year 1941-42. The table also 
shows the per capita amount of retail 
sales for each state in the year 1939. 

It will be observed that Kentucky 
ranks 42nd in the amount spent for the 
education of each pupil in average daily 
attendance and that there is no state that 
makes a greater investment in education 
that ranks lower than Kentucky in per 


Amount Spent 
For Education Per Capita** 


By Joun W. BROOKER 
Director of Public Relations 
Kentucky Education Association 
Louisville 


capita retail sales. On the other hand 
there are only two states, Tennessee and 
Georgia, which invest less in education 
than does Kentucky and have a lower 
per capita of retail sales. 

The high degree of correlation between 
the amount invested in education and the 
amount of retail sales, state by state, is 
striking indeed. 


Amount Spent 
For Education Per Capita** 


Per Pupil In Retail Per Pupil In Retail 
State Attendance* Sales State Attendance* Sales 
| $191.76 $472 ne $102.76 $344 
New York ...................... 190.53 418 Weranont <.<..<--<.-c.---.<c.-22 100.06 344. 
New Jersey .................... 174.30 382 IE ce ee 97.64 339 
Dist .of Columbia _....... 160.22 620 New Mexico ................-- 96.13 243 
I hla asd eas 149.65 572 SS 95.64. 292 
ee ee 145.49 364 UN rica s ee Se cress, ach 94.63 284. 
Washington ~............... 141.29 392 ae 94.57 313 
Rhode Island ................ 139.43 391 PRG INARES foo ets 94.02 262 
Connecticut ................. 135.64 423 Nebraske .......................- 91.66 300 
ce tics Cah oe 135.11 399 North Dakota ............... 87.14 242 
Wyoming .................... .. 134,24 404. ALS cT ee ee 84.57 337 
Massachusetts ................ 134.15 402 West Virginia ............... 79.27 215 
Pennsylvania -.............. 123.20 318 Olishouma ...................... 76.11 219 
ESRI 119.24 412 isgiiisigna’ 2.0.22... 74.59 208 
EARS nes eee 117.49 355 Rinhite ye tn ena w, 73.70 335 
Wisconsin —.................... 117.33 342 eee .. 62.42 238 
ND sisscsinesnccigtniens 116.69 418 Kentucky .......................- 57.43 185 
_ ESS 115.67 330 Tennessee - Seal; BGS 211 
Minnesota ...................... 115.05 368 North Carolina .............. 53.53 180 
ee 113.15 368 South Carolina --.... 51.49 177 
| Ee . 112.91 356 Ree nee 48.54 202 
New Hampshire ............ 109.34 375 Arkansas 44.36 154 
South Dakota _.............. 106.10 260 Alabama . 43.67 155 
PESTER eee 104.74 326 Mississippi ............-......- 33.13 131 
a 103.86 314 Continental U. S. .......... 110.03 322 
*Data from U. S. Office of Education for 1941-42 
**Data for 1939, Reported by the Bureau of the Census 
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Work Experience In 


Valley High School 


7 APPEAL from the Federal and 
state departments of education to 
put on a nation-wide program for keep- 
ing students in school, confirms our opin- 
ion that the problem of work experience 
is now being universally recognized as 
not only upon the doorstep of the sec- 
ondary school but that it has actually in- 
vaded the classroom. On account of the 
implications which it involves the schools 
generally have been prone to avoid it. 
Unless we assume the responsibility of 
providing some defense against the lure 
of high wages which is the main factor in 
the loss of attendance, some other agen- 
cy will step in and take away our most 
precious opportunity for guidance. 


The vital question is how to reconcile 
the student’s working experience with his 
learning experience so that the working 
experience may become a valuable in- 
tegral part of the regular school program. 

It is difficult to be concrete and exact 
about the actual benefit to be derived 
from work experience and if we are to 
think of it in terms of.credit for work def- 
initely correlated with the schedule, we 
donot have much to support the plan. The 
so-called manual courses as presented in 
a high school program are not work ex- 
periences within the meaning of a liberal 
education; they are at best necessary pre- 
liminaries and develop most successfully 
when supplemented by real experience. 
Students who are permitted to work at 
mechanics at a neighborhood garage or 
ina business office or a department store 
will testify to this. Any work experience 
is possible of training in general educa- 
Nineteen 


January, Forty 


By Mrs. Juvia R. FAHEY, 
Valley High School 
Valley Station, Ky. 


tion; it is immaterial that the work be 
closely tied up with the student’s voca- 
tional choice though such correlation is 
a preferred condition. If we think in 
terms of self-realization of the individ- 
ual, then we have struck pay dirt. One 
boy expressed it in his answer to the 
question “Does your school work corre- 
late with your school schedule of studies 
when he said ‘I couldn’t exactly say that 
it has helped my math or science but I 
do know that I have learned to be much 
more accurate since checking produce be- 
cause I was lectured about the many care- 
less mistakes I was always making’.” 
“Well,” I said, “doesn’t your math teach- 
er insist on accuracy?” 


“Yes but when I knew that it meant the 
difference between having a job or not 
having one, I paid much more attention 
to being careful and accurate.” Is it 
worthwhile to be accurate in handling 
numbers or in dealing with science? 


The other day I visited a group of ag- 
riculture students working on a sorghum- 
making project in the field. The stove 
was set up under a wide-spreading per- 
simmon tree loaded with ripe fruit; the 
bare sorghum field was skirted with flam- 
ing sumach and yellow maples and in the 
distance a soft autumn haze hung over 
the Iroquois hills. As I watched the boys 
feed the stripped sorghum stalks to the 
mill, transfer the buckets of green juice 
to the long stove where some were shovel- 
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ing out the impurities and watching the 
boiling in the different divisions of the 
stove, some tending the wood fire under 
the stove, all the while the teacher talk- 
ing in practical everyday terms, I could 
not help but agree that when they re- 
turned to the class-room and took down 
a volume written in scientific terms on 
the chemistry of the soil and plant life, it 
really meant something to them. Or 
when in literature class, nature poems 
were the subject of the lesson, they could 
experience reading with genuine pleas- 
ure, like meeting with an old friend, such 
phrases as “the ripe rich tint of the corn- 
field” or “the charm of the goldenrod.” 
Isn’t this a realistic approach to science 
and isn’t it cultivating an appreciation 
of American culture? 


“Suppose” you say “that in the last 
half of his junior year a boy decides that 
instead of being a mechanic he wants to 
go to a scientific school of higher educa- 
tion, what credit could be given in semes- 
ter hours for work done in a neighbor- 
hood garage?” If the boy has really had 
an experimental approach to the working 
of tools, motors, etc., he ought to be able 
to pass an examination specially pre- 
pared by college people who know what 
is acceptable material in the way of 
a knowledge of the fundamentals and a 
good practical background including a 
student’s ability to observe closely, read 
intelligently and inquire with thought. 
This type of preparation may not be cap- 
able of interpretation in semester hours 
but whoever tried to evaluate in credits 
and hours the thinking of the fellow who 
lay under an apple tree and cogitated on 
the fall of the apple? Colleges will be 
compelled to change their entrance re- 
quirements for GIs and much of the 
classic and formal procedure now prac- 
tised will have to change if we are to be- 
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lieve that “the glory of a democratic edu- 
cation lies in its diversity.” 

How far has our school gone in devel. 
oping a workable program in work ex. 
perience? In the first place we believe 
that the trend as a regular part of the 
curriculum is on the increase and that a 
school will do well to prepare for it at 
least on some beginning scale. We have 
a work data sheet given out in the home. 
room and filled in by the student with the 
help of the teacher with some questions 
to be answered and signed by the parents. 
We have found that the value of a per. 
sonal interview with more than 200 stu. 
dents on how they spend the hours out 
of school is inestimable in the guidance 
program. We have discovered more 
about their personal problems in this way 
than through any other source up to this 
time. Such conditions as students going 
for years without a physical examination, 
girls coming out on a country bus late at 
night and walking down a lonely road, 
eating the evening meal in undesirable 
social surroundings, have to be remedied 
before the student is allowed to keep on 
with his work. We found that many par- 
ents and children were under the impres- 
sion that having satisfactorily completed 
the 8th grade the way was open for em- 
ployment. A study of the Federal and 
state child labor laws brought some of 
these back to school while older ones 
benefited by a study of labor unions. Keep- 
ing procedure forms such as permanent 
records of a student’s work, the work data 
sheet mentioned above, the evaluation of 
his work by a rating which the employer 
gives in conference or by a questionnaire 
—all of these are useful materials when 
we are requested to give a confidential 
report on a student about to be employed 
permanently or inducted. We have had 
the cooperation of the County Board of 
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Education; we have worked with rules 
and schedules to make them flexible 
enough to serve the needs of the student; 
we have succeeded in enlisting the state 
agency in securing a full-time teacher in 
agriculture which means out of school 
projects; we have come to realize that 
outside experience improves a boy’s citi- 
zenship, he learns that he is the loser if 
he does not learn the give and take of life 
and where a boy helps out with the eco- 
nomic problems of his home, his home 
membership becomes improved; we are 
studying conditions in areas where there 
have been successful organizations ef- 
fected in work experience. As yet the 
problem is in an experimental stage out 
of which we hope will come a beneficial 
procedure drawn from the experience 
which the teacher will gain from working 
with the students, employers and parents. 
We feel that a full or part-time coordi- 
nator would afford more adequate super- 
vision and closer cooperation with the em- 
ployer and promote the work materially. 





Mrs. 
School, 
President of the Northern Kentucky Education 
Association. 


Grace G. Kellogg of Highlands High 
Ft. Thomas, Ky. Recently elected 





State Department Bulletins 


Bulletins published by the State De- 
partment of Education for the year 1944 
are as follows: 

Vol. XI—January, 1944—No. 11—Im- 
proving the Quality of Living Through 
In-Service Education of Teachers. 

Vol. XI—-February, 1944—No. 12— 
F. F. A. Activities in Kentucky’s Pro- 
gram of Vocational Agriculture 1943- 
44, 

Vol. XII—March, 1944—No. 1—Free 
Textbook Administration. . 
Vol. XII—April, 1944—No. 2—Ken- 

tucky High Schools 1943-44. 

Vol. XII—May, 1944—No. 3—Educa- 
tional Bills Passed by the 1944 Session 
of the Legislature of Kentucky. 





Vol. XIJ—June, 1944—No. 4-—Geiting 
the School Under Way. ; 

Vol. XII — July, 1944 — No. 5 — The 
School Lunch Program. 

Vol. XII— August, 1944 —No. 6 — 
School Bus Insurance. 


Vol. XII—September, 1944—No. 7— 
Evaluating the Community School. 


‘Vol. XII — October, 1944 — No. 8 — 


‘Planning and Action Program for 
Schools. 

Vol. XII—November, 1944—-No. 9— 
Kentucky Public School Directory, 
1944-45. 

Vol. XII—December, 1944—No. 10— 
Discussion—Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem and Fourth Annual Report. June 


30, 1944. 
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What Should Be The Relations 
Between a School Board Member 


and a Teacher? 


B EFORE DISCUSSING the question asked 

in the title it seems desirable that I 
clarify certain duties and functions of the 
Board member and the teacher, and that 
I further limit this article to their social 
and _ professional relationships only. 
(The term “teacher” in this discussion 
includes all employees of the Board of 
Education and is referred to in the fem- 
inine singular.) 

It is generally recognized and accepted 
among educational authorities in the field 
of Public School Administration that the 
major function of the Board of Education 
is that of policy-making and legislation. 
One of its most important duties being 
that of selecting a trained executive as 
superintendent of schools. The major 
functions of the teacher are classroom in- 
struction, guidance of pupils, and coop- 
eration with the administration. 

The Board member and the teacher at 
various times have social contacts through 
the churches, civic club meetings, parent- 
teacher association programs, and other 
community activities. In such meetings 
the teacher should realize that the value 


of the services of the Board member ° 


takes second place to no other public 
service, and that this contact should be 
pleasant and not one in which to express 
grievances or prejudices. The teacher 
should further recognize that the Board 
member considers these grievances trivial 
and hardly worthy of notice and that it 
frequently places him in a rather embar- 
rassing position. The teacher has a prop- 
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By L. C. HENDERSON 
Supt. Harlan City Schools 
Harlan, Kentucky 


erly designated channel through which 
to approach the Board member on such 
problems; namely, the executive of the 
Board of Education. If the teacher is 
led into a discussion concerning the 
school, she should be courteous, just, and 
ethical in all her statements in order not 
to place the Board member in a precar- 
ious situation. The teacher may use the 
school program as social conversation 
provided she discusses the constructive 
phase of.the question. It is not ethical 
for a teacher purposely to cultivate the 
friendship of a Board member or to use 
social contact in order to further her pro- 
fessional advancement, or to hinder the 
school program in any way. The teacher 
should regard the Board member in the 
same way socially as any other outstand- 
ing citizen of the community. 

What are the proper professional con- 
tacts between the teacher and the Board 
member ? 


Since the superintendent of schools is 
the chief executive of the Board of Edu- 
cation and is directly responsible for the 
operation of the school, the teacher first 
should take all her problems and sugges- 
tions to him. Leading authorities in Pub- 
lic School Administration advocate this. 
Fred Engelhardt says,* “‘All members of 


*Fred Engelhardt, Public School Organization and 
Administration. Ginn and Company p. 99. 
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the staff as well as the public should real- 
ize and appreciate that the superinten- 
dent of schools is the executive officer of 
the Board. All complaints, questions, 
requests, and applications for positions 
should go through his office.” 

The teacher should present all com- 
munications and complaints to the super- 
intendent in writing. She may discuss 
these complaints orally and give him the 
chance to make possible desirable ad- 
justments. Quoting from The Code of 
Ethics of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, ‘official business should be trans- 
acted only through properly designated 
officials”. 


Only when the teacher and the super- 
intendent cannot reach a_ satisfactory 
agreement is she justified in presenting 
her case to the Board of Education and 
not to an individual member. 


The teacher should uphold the policies 
of the school to the Board of Education 
and to the public. She is a member of 
the school staff and when she criticizes 
the school she is in part criticizing her 
own work. The responsibility for re- 
porting all matters known to be harmful 
to the welfare of the school rests upon 
each teacher. Such reports should be 
made complete and accurately to the 
proper authorities. With teacher tenure 
now in effect in this state the teacher 
should be more loyal than ever before to 
the administration, to each other, and to 
the community in which she lives and 
works, 





Nationalism and _ internationalism! 
Both must stand together or the human 
race will be utterly destroyed. We shall 
never be able to destroy nationalism and 
we shall never be able to live without 
internationalism. 

—Linus R. Fike. 
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N. E. A. Publications 


Recent publication of the N. E. A. of 
especial interest and value to school 
teachers and administrators include the 
following: 

Epucation, A Micuty Force. This is an 
attractive 16 page, illustrated booklet, 
addressed particularly to lay readers. 
It is available free in limited quanti- 
ties as long as the supply lasts. 

TEACHER TENURE. This is the first of a 
series of discussion pamphlets for use 
by local teachers organizations. The 
bulletin contains 24 pages and is sold 
in single copies for 15c. 

STaTE ScHooL REVENUE LEGISLATION 
1939-43. This is a product of the Re- 
search Division. It gives a summary 
of state laws passed during the five 
year period with especial emphasis 
upon changes in tax legislation affect- 
ing school support. Single copies, 25c. 

A PRoGRAM FOR THE EDUCATION OF RE- 
TURNING VETERANS. This pamphlet 
issued by the Educational Policies 
Commission urges upon the education- 
al profession dynamic leadership in 
meeting the educational needs of re- 
turning veterans. Single copies, 10c. 

Learninc ABouT EDUCATION AND THE 
Peace. This is a manual to stimulate 
thinking and discussion on this subject 
by high school teachers and students. 
40 pages, 10c. 

PLANNING FOR AMERICAN YouTH. This 
is based on the Policies Commission 
bulletin, Education for All American 
Youth. Should prove especially help- 
ful to all educational planning groups. 
25c per single copy. 

Any of these publications may be or- 
dered direct from the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Social Changes and Vocational 
Education After The War 


pepe EDUCATION is a robust 
but still very young member of the 
family of educational specialties, and it 
is highly self-conscious. Its teachers 
spend a great deal of time on technical 
matters, and this is one of the reasons 
why they do their job so well. In times 
like now and the near future, however, 
they should also give attention to broad 
social issues facing all educators. Three 
such general questions are mentioned in 
this article. 

First, much is heard today of the com- 
munity school; much is heard also about 
the world community. Is there, or should 
there be any connection between these 
two ideas? For many Americans, the 
community once was no larger than the 
rural neighborhood, but in the world 
community all the world’s people would 
be neighbors. Modern transportation and 
communication have put each locality in 
contact with every other, and the econom- 
ic interdependence of all peoples and 
nations is well recognized. Furthermore, 
the war has torn so many people from 
their local communities that dependence 
on one small locality might seem to be 
an out-of-date attitude for the future. 
There are, however, many indications of 
strong counter-tendencies toward localism 
and nativism. 

Current generations of adults are pre- 
disposed in certain ways to nativism, 
which is an attitude of devotior to one’s 
own kind and disinterest in or even hos- 
tility to others who are different. In war 
we have had to spread our range of in- 
terest to follow fighting in theatres of war 
all over the world, and we may grow 
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By Howarp W. BEERS 
Professor of Rural Sociology 
University of Kentucky 


tired of trying to include the vastness of 
the World in our daily thinking. 

Then too, attitudes of nativism already 
flourish in most of our communities, 
Local residence for several years is a 
prerequisite to employment in certain 
jobs. Many public officers and often even 
school teachers must be natives. In many 
places, public relief is available only to 
natives. After the war, will each group 
of natives in the world turn inward 
toward its own center? Will the economic 
urgency to interdependence be resisted 
by a social isolationism? Will the com- 
munity school unwittingly abet in this 
retrogressive tendency by overemphasiz- 
ing the importance of local matters? Or 
can schools help to make local pride a 
positive rather than a negative attitude? 


- Apparently, the best community school 


will be one that starts with the specific 
materials of the local environment and 
leads the understanding of its pupils out- 
ward from the home community to the 
world community. 

Educators talk of the individual-cer- 
tered school as well as the community: 
centered school, yet this is a time of 
skepticism about individualism. For ed- 
ucation, perhaps, the question takes a 
special form. . What about progressive 
education and its emphasis upon the full- 
est possible development of each person- 
ality? Whether control of human action 
shall be individual or social, coming from 
within rather than without is an age-old 
problem. At least theoretically, there is 
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confidence in individual self control. 
This idea stems from our traditions of 
individualism and from the Christian 
emphasis upon personal worth. Social 
control is distrusted. Hence, it is para- 
doxical that freedom and a minimum of 
social constraint for rugged individuals 
are demanded in society generally, but 
discipline and conformity of children are 
also required, both at home and in the 
classroom. 

The class has traditionally been a con- 
trolled group in which the individual 
member was rewarded for conformity. 
School children usually get more prac- 
tice in submission to external control 
than in self control. Apparently, individ- 
ualism has not yet become a fully devel- 
oped value in our society. Women have 
only recently been permitted full individ- 
ual rights, and they are still limited in 
some respects. Individual rights of the 
child have been partially recognized, 
even less recently. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected, in view of the recency of these 
two great gains for individualism, that 
we will actually retrogress by letting in- 
dividualism become submerged in group- 
ism. 

Yet, factories today have masses of 
laborers, armies have masses of soldiers, 
schools have masses of children. Are 
massways to replace the folkways in our 
generation’? Is it no longer realistic to 
have confidence in self control by each 
person? ; 

In seeking the answer it is important to 
look at some of the group activity of the 
day to see whether the individual is really 
submerged. In the armies, we note a 
combined reliance upon individual sol- 
diers and organized groups. Victory has 
required not only a high specialization of 
each individual,—but also perfect organ- 
zation. Apparently, in this illustration, 
social organization has not destroyed in- 
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Hubert W. Wilkey, Superintendent of Hopkins 


County Schools, Madisonville, Ky., newly- 
elected president of the Second District Educa- 
tion Association. 





dividualism. The orchestra is another 
example. Each member can play solos, 
but so can each one blend the music from 
his own instrument with that of all the 
others. If he is not capable of playing 
solos, he is not capable of playing with 
the group. The achievement of most 
people in the future will be more often 
by groups than by individuals. The ef- 
fort of each one will merge with that of 
others; star performances will be less 
common than orchestral programs. Here 
is the basis of a philosophy of individual- 
ism in education. 

Finally, numerous questions grow out 
of population movements. The Census 
reported a net migration of 10,000 people 
a year from this State between 1935 and 
1940. During those years, 10 per cent 
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of Kentucky’s people moved at least from 
one county to another. There are also 
several important wartime developments 
to note. 

From April, 1940 to November 1, 
1943, the civilian population of Ken- 
tucky declined 10 per cent. This loss 
exceeded the somewhat similar decrease 
during the early 1920's, a time of urban 
industrial development and heavy rural 
out-migration. 

Rural Kentucky’s contribution of peo- 
ple to the war effort raises some impor- 
tant questions about the later reorganiza- 
tion of rural community life. Some 
people predict a flood of returned mi- 
grants in rural communities; others ex- 
pect rural migrants to stay away perma- 
nently; still others expect a gradual re- 
turn of demobilized soldiers and war 
laborers. 

Reference is often made to the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s as a time when there 
was a very large return to the land,—a 
reversal of the rural exodus of the 1920's 
when agriculture was depressed and in- 
dustry prosperous. However, it must be 
noted also that the depression retarded 
migration from the rural community, 
causing an increase of farm population. 
Actually, the “dammed-up youth” and 
the “flight - to - the - land” theories are 
equally important. 

It seems reasonable to assume that 
most men and women who left farms and 
small towns, who have received high 
wages and have gradually learned the 
ways of life in cities will wish to remain 
where they are, or will search for similar 
conditions rather than return to rural 
communities. Older migrants will be 
more likely than younger ones to return 
willingly, but nearly all of the recent loss 
has been from that portion of the popu- 
lation that is under 35 years of age. 
Above that age all groups (when con- 
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sidered in 10-year class intervals), have 
increased in number. Unemployment 
compensation and national relief pro. 
grams may deter movement from urban 
to rural places, but the amount of return 
migration will depend mainly on the sit. 
uation in industry. Ultimately farm 
population in Kentucky may be expected 
to regain its former numbers from nat- 
ural increase if not from a “back to the 
land” movement. 

Hence, it appears that many rural com. 
munities in Kentucky will have more 
farm population after than before the 
This draws attention to several 


war. 
community needs that will provide 
chances for productive employment. 


Building better homes, extending elec. 
tricity to farms; providing modern facil- 
ities in the farm house; constructing 
other farm buildings; installing drainage 
equipment; re-arranging farm layouts 
for soil conservation; improving country 
roads; restoring depleted forest resour- 
ces: These are among the various enter- 
prises that can be carried ‘on to a large 
extent under local auspices to employ the 
expanded labor force. 

Education must help the rural con- 
munity adjust to its enlarged population. 
Short school terms and short school ca- 
reers should be lengthened. If all youth 
remain in the school system for a longer 
period. of years than is usual in Ken 
tucky, there will be progress toward 
higher standards and levels of living for 
country people, and youth of school age 
will not augment the number of unen- 
ployed workers. 

The vocational educator will find hin- 
self as much concerned as anyone else in 
the development of the community: 
centered school, in finding the appropri 
ate emphasis upon individualism, and in 
meeting the impact of post-war popula- 
tion movements. 
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Channeling Research Into Education 


- Is A TRAGIC fact that alongside the 
eroded lands and peoples of many 
sections of the southern United States— 
and of other regions—there exists a vast 
body of scientific knowledge about the 
wise way to use natural, human, and so- 
cial resources to the end of human better- 
ment. But this knowledge has not been 
interpreted and passed along to the peo- 
ple in such a way as to motivate them to 
understand and demand application of 
those principles. 

Assuming that failure to act is clearly 
related to failure to know, the Commit- 
tee on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education, appointed in 1943 by the 
American Council on Education, squares 
itself off against the problem of bridging 
the gap between scientific research find- 
ings and educational materials for south- 
em children and adults. In its report, 
Channeling Research Into Education, the 
Committee offers a framework for re- 
source education based upon scientific 
principles of resource utilization, re- 
views the status of educational materials 
on southern resource problems and op- 
portunities, studies pioneer efforts in re- 
search translation for the lessons they of- 
fer, discusses the problems of translating 
research into educational materials and 
of distributing them effectively, and sug- 
gests channels of State and regional ac- 
tivity to meet the challenge of bringing 
research findings to the people. 

To succeed in their crucial task, edu- 
cational materials for resource education 
must pass the test of presenting problems 
and opportunities of resource use within 
the framework of scientific principles 
and the test of measurement against ef- 
fective educational techniques. Further, 
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By Joun E. Ivey, Jr., 
American Council on Education, 


Washington 6, D. C. 
oo) 


to be really effective they must be inte- 
grated ‘on the basis of community and re- 
gional problems and opportunities. Most 
educational materials examined by the 
Committee in its intensive research fail 
on one or another, or all, of these counts. 

Tons of materials are prepared and 
distributed by public and private agen- 
cies, yet most treat each resource sepa- 
rately, failing to show its proper rela- 
tionship to the concepts that resources 
have importance only in terms of their 
use, and that there is a fundamental unity 
in the natural environment and between 
the natural and social environments. 
Likewise, too, few of these materials ap- 
ply modern principles of typography, 
makeup, and illustration. Too few of 
them are calculated in vocabulary and 
sentence structure for the educational 
levels of the people most sorely needing 
this information. The chief shortcomings 
of the typical conservation text are the 
treatment of each resource separately, 
without *adequately stressing its interde- 
pendence with other resources, and the 
failure to emphasize the social problems 
involved in the use relationship between 
man and his natural environment. 

An essential part of research transla- 
tion is the distribution of materials. The 
Committee finds that some teachers are 
showered with literature from all kinds 
of public and private agencies, while 
others representing different social, eco- 
nomic, and racial groups often lack mate- 
rials almost completely. The haphazard 
distribution process results in much dup- 
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lication, while, on the other hand, some 
resource problems are scarcely treated. 
Too infrequently are there channels for 
the teacher—especially the rural teacher 
—to secure technical assistance in adapt- 
ing materials to local situations. 


At the root of the problem of prepar- 
ing and distributing materials is the need 
for channels of coordination between 
educational and public and private agen- 
cies doing research on regional resource 
problems, between educational agencies 
within and between States, and between 
all of these and the classroom teacher. 
Responsible public agencies are accumu- 
lating a wealth of scientific information 
on resource use. The State departments 
of education, in cooperation with other 
agencies such as State planning boards, 
should take the leadership in securing 
preparation of educational materials 
based on his wealth of scientific informa- 
tion and in distributing the materials for 
teacher and pupil use. Techniques of 
interstate cooperation in preparing and 
distributing materials on regional prob- 
lems are needed. The Committee rec- 
ommends a central regional agency to 
stimulate and coordinate these efforts. 


The experience of pioneer efforts in 
this field—such as the source book on 
Arkansas resources, the Kentucky Sloan 
Experiment in Applied Economics, and 
the New Dominion Series—underline the 
need for a keen experimental attitude in 
the preparation of materials and the de- 
velopment of technique to evaluate their 
effectiveness. 


The institutions of higher learning have 
a deep responsibility in the process of 
research translation and it is probably 
here that research translation bureaus 
should be established. An organizational 
framework for research translation in the 
institutions of higher learning, developed 
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by a subcommittee at the Committee’s 
Gatlinburg Work Conference last sum. 
mer, is presented. The vital role of the 
libraries in distributing materials js 
pointed out. 


Resource education will, in the last 
analysis, stand or fall on the ability, 
training, and attitude of the classroom 
teacher. The Committee recommends 
both preservice and inservice training for 
the teacher, using as illustration the work- 
shop at the University of Kentucky dur- 
ing the summer of 1940 where teaching 
programs were developed around hous. 
ing as a community resource problem. 


Knowing that resource study must be 
placed on a concrete level of understand. 
ing for the school child (and the adult, 
too), the Committee stresses the need for 
integrating learning units on the basis 
of community problems and opportuni- 
ties and of preparing educational mate- 
rials on this basis. The teacher, who can- 
not be an expert in all fields of resource 
use, must have the technical assistance 
available in local, State, regional, and 
Federal public agencies. The State de- 
partments of education have a responsi- 
bility for securing this assistance for the 
teacher and for facilitating the coordinate 
devolpment of locally-prepared mate- 
rials. Projects for the preparation of 
materials may result in a high level of 
community-school integration, the Com- 
mittee points out. 





Basically the Christian religion is a 
religion of decision, of will. It makes 
superior men: of us only if we use 
our will to do God’s will. That is 
life’s supreme choice—to make God's 
will our own, first discovering what He 
demands of us and then resolutely fash- 
ioning our will to do His bidding. 

—ReEv. Russet F. Auman. 
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Design For The Future In 


Rural Education 


The White House Conference on Rural Education 


Ox ONE RURAL CHILD—a 4-H club 
member from nearby Maryland— 
was present at the White House Confer- 
ence on Rural Education on October 3, 
4 and 5. But the twelve million rural 
school children of America were present 
in the minds and hearts of the members 
of the Conference, as they devoted two 
and a half days of concentrated thinking 
and planning for a brighter future for 
rural education and rural youth. 


Although the White House has been 
the scene of four previous conferences on 
child welfare and education, the recent 
meeting was the first aimed directly at 
improving the lot of rural children. The 
Conference was called to focus attention 
on the urgent need for better rural edu- 
cation and to chart lines of progress for 
the next decade. 


The meeting was planned and directed 
by three divisions of the National Edu- 
cation Association—Field Service, Rural 
Service, and Legislation and Federal 
Relations. Miss Charl Ormond Williams 
was Executive Chairman; Howard A. 
Dawson, R. B. Marston, and Glenn Arch- 
er were co-chairmen. Wartime secret- 
service rules on White House gatherings 
limited the membership to 230 persons. 
These were carefully chosen by regions, 
on the basis of nominations made by 
tural leaders in each area, to represent 
farm organizations, the farm press, rural 
education, state teachers’ associations, 
and governmental agencies. Money was 
not available to pay travel expenses but 
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By Haze. Davis, 
Assistant Director of Research. 


National Education Association. 
Washington, D. C. 


relatively few of those asked to come 
found it necessary to decline. Invita- 
tions were extended by the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, both of whom took a 
warm personal interest in the Conference. 
The President addressed the group at the 
close of the first day’s session; Mrs. 
Roosevelt opened the first session and 
closed the last, was a participating mem- 
ber throughout the two days of meetings 
in the East Room, and extended the hos- 
pitality of the White House in many 
ways. 

Contrasts in opportunity between rural 
and urban youth, the handicaps faced by 
rural communities in providing educa- 
tion, and the value to the nation of the 
human resources in rural areas were 
touched upon in one way and another by 
most of the speakers. The cities depend 
on the country not only for food 
and other natural products, but for pop- 
ulation. The quality of rural education 
affects the quality of citizenship in every 
city of the nation. A clear understanding 
of these facts, on the. part of teachers as 
well as other citizens is essential as a first 
step toward action in opening the road 
for progress toward better rural educa- 
tion. 


The following paragraphs give a selec- 
tion, rather than a summary, of items for 
action at the national, state, and local 
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Henry Hacker, Principal of McRoberts School, 
McRoberts, Ky. Recently elected President of 
the Upper Kentucky River Education Associa- 
tion. 


level that may be of immediate signifi- 
cance to members of a state teachers 
association: 


1. Informed, determined, steady ac- 
tion must continue on behalf of federal 
aid to general education. Public opinion 
polls show that seven people out of ten 
in the United States favor federal aid for 
education. Teachers can enlarge that 
percentage and they can help to get public 
opinion registered with the lawmakers in 
Congress. 


2. Forty-four state legislatures will 
meet early in 1945. Their actions can 
help to close the gap between rural and 
urban education or they can widen the 
gap. What happens to rural America 
affects all of America. It is as much the 
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duty of the city teacher, well organized 
and vocal, as it is of the rural teacher, to 
work vigorously for laws that will give 
the rural child a better chance in life. 
Here are some needs that call for legis. 
lation: 


(a) Better laws for child accounting 
and compulsory school attendance. 


(b) A longer term of school. 
(c) Larger units of school adminis. 
tration. 


(d) A better system of taxation and 
support for schools. 


(e) 
paid. 


Better teachers who are better 


To secure legislation and to put into 
effect the numerous other detailed pro- 
posals of the White House Conference on 
Rural Education there is need for study, 
conference, discussion, and _ publicity 
throughout each state. This is not an 
undertaking for teachers alone, but for 
teachers in cooperation with farm lead. 
ers, the farm press, and all voluntary and 
governmental agencies working for the 
betterment of rural life. Although rural 
in emphasis, such discussion should enlist 
the cooperation of urban leaders. 


3. In every locality there is need for 
study and discussion that will take the 
facts to the rural people generally, in- 
cluding the teachers, in their meetings, 
in their homes, up and down every coun- 
try road of the nation. If rural people 
can get a new yision of what their schools 
might accomplish, and can become aware 
of their own ability to improve condi- 
tions, the rural schools can become cen- 
ters of service in building individual 
lives, enriching community living, and 
vitalizing the American way of life. 
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Mobilizing For Health 


Infantile Paralysis 


struck at more communities than in 
any year since the great epidemic of 
1916. Kentucky has had more cases 
than in many years and our neighboring 
State of North Carolina was visited by a 
severe epidemic. 

Although infantile paralysis is far 
from the head of the list of major causes 
of death, it is a grave public health prob- 
lem. The facts that it can paralyze and 
cripple; that it strikes chiefly at our chil- 
dren and invades our communities with- 
out warning, often giving rise to hysteria; 
constitute some of the main handicaps to 
intelligent and effective control of the 
disease. 

Schools have a vital part in the fight 
against this disease, as centers of knowl- 
edge, molders of attitudes and leaders in 
action. Have we mobilized all our 
knowledge and resources so that now and 
in the future we can meet these invasions 
with courage and effectiveness? 


irae PARALYSIS this year has 


Front Line Care 


It is comforting to realize that no vic- 
tim of infantile paralysis need go without 
adequate medical care because of lack 
of funds. That is the reassuring state- 
ment of The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. Proper care and 
treatment are of paramount importance 
and are frequently of long duration and 
costly. Your taxes, part of which are 
used for health protection, and your con- 
tributions to the “March of Dimes” in- 
sure this care and treatment. Great 
strides have been made in the treatment 
of infantile paralysis, to which Sister 
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By Hueu R. LEAvELL, M.D., Dr.P.H. 
Director of Health, Louisville-Jefferson County 
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Kenny has made a singular contribution. 
It may well give us hope and courage to 
know that many individuals suffer less 
pain and are able to go back to useful 
lives because of modern methods of 
treatment. The combined efforts of 
physicians, surgeons, research workers, 
nurses and physical therapists are re- 
sponsible for such methods, and improve- 
ments are constantly being sought. 

To date there is no cure, no effective 
prevention, no vaccine. Research work- 
ers, including epidemiologists in great 
medical centers and in the field during 
epidemics, are striving to find out more 
about the disease—modes of transmis- 
sion, portals of entry to the body and 
some drug or perhaps a vaccine to com- 
hat this disease. 


Sizing Up the Enemy 

Much has been discovered. We know 
the causative agent of infantile paralysis. 
It is a virus so small that it cannot be 
seen under an ordinary light microscope, 
highly impervious to cold, to drugs, or 
chemicals. We know that the virus can 
live and multiply in the central nervous 
system of human beings, feeding upon 
and destroying motor nerve cells. We 
know also that the virus often is present 
in the intestine of actual cases and con- 
tacts; that many individuals harboring 
the virus show no signs of paralysis and 
that there are probably many cases of 
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this abortive type which are seldom 
recognized or diagnosed. 

We know that the disease passes from 
one human being to another, but just 
how, we do not know; nor do we know 
why the virus enters the nervous system 
of some individuals and not others, caus- 
ing serious destruction in selected cases 
and not in others. Infantile Paralysis is 
no respector of persons, but strikes alike 
rich and poor, rural and city dweller, 
people of every race and climate. 

We know that epidemics of infantile 
paralysis nearly always occur in the 
summer months—June through Septem- 
ber; that the invasion is explosive, break- 
ing out almost simultaneously in many 
homes. Why this occurs we are not cer- 
tain. It suggests insects as transmittors, 
as in malaria or yellow fever, yet persis- 
tent research has not found the agents. 
We have found the virus in sewage and 
polluted water during epidemics and in 
epidemic areas, and occasionally in food 
or milk, but have never been able to trace 
the natural occurrence of the disease to 
these sources. 


Preparedness 


We know definitely that infantile pa- 
ralysis is a communicable disease in 
some way passing from one human being 
to another, and that certain public and 
personal health measures are necessary 
at all times, particularly when there are 
cases of infantile paralysis in the com- 
munity. Proper disposal of sewage; safe 
water, milk and food are first necessities 
in every community, school and home. 
Proper screening of houses and ridding 
the community of insects and other pests 
are protections against possible infection. 
Personal habits of cleanliness are con- 
stantly necessary: washing hands before 
handling food and after toilet, keeping 
food away from contamination by flies, 
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and other sanitary safeguards. In these 

ways each individual can help in the 

fight. 

During an epidemic there are addi- 

tional measures of precaution: 
Immediate isolation of any suspi- 
cious illness and calling the doctor, 
(Symptoms may vary greatly: 
headache, slight fever, head cold, 
sore throat, poor appetite, fatigue, 
irritability, nausea, vomiting, diar- 
rhea, constipation, trembling, pain 
or stiffness in the back of the neck. 
Yet any of these symptoms may he 
missing. ) 
Children should be kept away from 
crowds and especially new groups 
of people. 
Fatigue and sudden chilling should 
be avoided. 
Avoid swimming where there are 
crowds or in polluted water. 
Delay nose and throat operations 
until after the epidemic. 

Every person should practice these 
precautions. 


Complete Mobilization 

It is heartening to be part of a great 
fight, and the fight against infantile paral- 
ysis is a great fight spear-headed by your 
National Foundation for Infantile Paral- 
ysis. Teachers and school authorities can 
mobilize for the fight. Be familiar with 
the latest knowledge on this disease; 
know what organizations rendering epi- 
demic aid are available to each commun- 
ity; be ready to participate in direct 
action. Much valuable literature is 
available from the National Foundation*, 
which also maintains a service to advise 
teachers, furnish publications, answer 
questions and letters. A careful survey 
of health textbooks has shown that due 








*The National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
Inc., 120 Broadway, New York 5, New York. 
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to swiftly changing knowledge such sup- 
plementary material is necessary in order 
to know the basic facts of infantile paral- 
ysis. Teachers should avail themselves 
of the opportunity to obtain such infor- 


mation and take their places in the van- 
guard of the campaign against infantile 
paralysis. Only by complete mobiliza- 
tion of science, community, school and 
home can the fight ultimately be won. 





Postwar Is Now 


ie SHOULD be the Y-Year in educa- 
tion. There will be D-Days and H- 
Hours in the months ahead, and the 
schools must be ready to advance. If the 
schools are to meet the problems of re- 
construction as effectively as they have 
met every demand made by the war, even 
greater planning and cooperation will be 
needed. 

The planning involves the reconversion 
from a wartime to a peacetime program. 
What kind of schools should be provided 
after the war? What new emphases 
should be made and what new groups 
should be served? How should the pro- 
gram be extended to reach all age levels, 
and how should it be improved to offer 
students the essentials of a good educa- 
tion? To resolve these questions and 
others equally pertinent into specific and 
workable answers is no small task. 

Included also in our planning is the 
matter of personnel. What kind of staff 
will be needed to put the program into 
effect? How can the teaching profession 
be rebuilt? How can teaching as a ca- 
reer be made attractive to young people? 
How can competent teachers be recruited 
and retained? How can the standards of 
teaching be advanced and the status of 
the profession be protected? It is hard 
on children and unfair to taxpayers when 
teaching positions must compete with 
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positions in government, industry, busi- 
ness, and agriculture. 

Another area that must not be over- 
looked is that of school finance. How to 
uphold school revenues, revise taxing 
systems, modernize school laws, replace 
outworn equipment and materials, im- 
prove the school plant, secure economi- 
cal and efficient school district organiza- 
tion, and coordinate the work of the 
schools and other agencies—these are not 
mere academic questions. They are real. 
istic and practical, and along with them 
we must also consider the relation of the 
Federal government to the schools. 

In a few weeks many of the state legis- 
latures will be in session. School legis- 
lation that will affect the character of 
American education for years to come 
will be under discussion. Will this legis- 
lation have the right of way? What bet- 
ter monuments can be built to honor the 
heroes who have fallen in this war than 
to develop good schools for their chil- 
dren, to help those children to find their 
wings? Now is the time for school legis- 
lation that will make it possible for our 
schools to serve as agencies of reconstruc- 
tion as well as instruments of victory. 


To secure the leadership and coopera- 
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tion needed to bring about needed school 
legislation, call on your parent-teacher 
groups. They are committed to work for 
child welfare; for adequate laws for the 
care and education of youth; for closer 
working relationships between school and 
home; and for the development, between 
educators and the public, of such united 
efforts as will secure for every child the 
highest, advantages of physical, mental, 
social, and spiritual education. 

They are eager to help with the im- 
provement of schools, not by trivial busy 
work but by constructive undertakings. 
Through the P. T. A. the objectives and 
the program of education can be inter- 
preted, community interest in the schools 
can be mobilized, and articulate spokes- 
men for schools can be discovered and 
encouraged to make themselves heard. 

Call upon the P. T. A. Now is the 
time to do the planning, develop the 
teamwork, and produce the unified action 


that will usher in V-Day for our school 
children. 





I have faith in the irresistable urge of 
the human spirit to survive and to go 
forward. I believe that democracy truly 
represents the human spirit at work in 
the organization and regulation of socie- 
ty. This can be said of no other existing 
form of government. Dictatorship is 
brutal because it is brittle. It cannot 
bend; it can only break, or be broken. It 
cannot lead its people; it can only drive 
them. Democracy, on the other hand, is 
resilient. It bends without breaking. It 
sways to the left or to the right, and re- 
turns to the point of normal balance. It 
calls for leaders, not for drivers. A free 
people can be led a great distance and 
to greater heights than a slave people can 
be driven. 

—Davip SARNOFF 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 

AMERICAN Book Company— 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 

Capmus Booxs—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 Republic 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, 
City, Ky. 

D. C. Hearn anp Co.—Mr. Ray Grizzell, 26 Arcadia 
Ave., Lakeside Park, Covington, Ky. 

Hovucuton Mirrurn Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

LawLaw BrotHers—Waylon Rayburn, Murray, Ky, 

Lyons and CARNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 

Macmittan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
McCormick-MatHers Company—Mr. David S. Ed. 

wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 

Rano McNatty & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 2308 
Woodbourne, Louisville, Ky. 


Whitley 


Sitver Burpett Co.—Mr. French A. Maggard, 1020 F 


Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 
WeesteR PusiisHinc Company—Mr. John L. Gra 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 
THE Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 
Wortp Book EncycLtopepiaA—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 
Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Scott, ForEsMAN AND Company—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 
Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 





In every country where man is free to 
think and to speak, difference of opinion 
will arise from difference of perception, 
and the imperfection of reason; but 


these differences when permitted, as nf 


this happy country, to purify themselves 
by free discussion, are but as passing 
clouds overspreading our land transient: 


ly, and leaving our horizon more bright 


and serene. 
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Some School Library Problems of 


Interest to School Administrators 
Part IV. Acquiring and Revising the Book Collection 


(The appearance of this series of articles is sponsored by the School Libraries Group of the Kentucky 


Education Association.) 


reece THE librarian is charged 
with the direct responsibility for the 
selection of books and magazines, there 
are several phases of this problem with 
the school administrators and 
teachers should be informed, and for 


| which they can be responsible. 


First and foremost, is an adequate bud- 
Too often in the past state or re- 
gional standards have been interpreted 
as maximum requirements instead of the 


ve 
get. 


' minimum basis for determirfing the ade- 


quacy of the book collection. The amount 


| spent for books needs to be increased 
_ when new libraries are being established, 


when drastic weeding has been done, or 
when new courses are introduced into the 
curriculum. 


In choosing books for schools with a 


_ small budget, it is important to use recog- 


nized, standard book selection aids, thus 
taking advantage of the experience of 
librarians and experts in the field. Stand- 
ard aids in book selection are Basic Book 
Collection for High Schools, Basic Book 
Collection for Elementary Grades, both 
$2.00, published by American Library 
Association, Children’s Catalog and 


Standard Catalog for High School Li- 
braries, published by the H. W. Wilson 


Company on the service basis. 

One of the ways that a principal can 
assist most with the selection of books is 
to insist on teacher participation. First 
consideration should be given to the 
course of study and the units covered in 
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each subject field. The basic library 
book selection aids should be available 
to teachers and they should be encour- 
aged to work directly with the librarian 
in the choice of books to be purchased for 
the various fields. Such participation 
makes it necessary for teachers to know 
what is already in the library and usually 
results in a much wider use of the mate- 
rials purchased. 

There is a great need for the librarian 
and the teachers to study the book col- 
lection in terms of remedial reading 
needs. Frequently titles selected from 
the standard aids are too difficult for 
many students. The principal is familiar 
with the percentage of pupils in the school 
who are having difficulties with reading. 
An analysis of these figures and a study 
of the books already available in the li- 
brary for the use of these students would 
pave the way for setting aside annually 
a proportionate amount of the book fund 
for this purpose. This problem involves 
not only obtaining books with simple vo- 
cabularies, but also ones which definitely 
have mature interest appeal. 

The problem of parallel reading lists 
is closely tied up with the selection of 
library books. If the library has “live” 
titles, well selected in terms of the needs 
of the curriculum and the interests of the 
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pupils, the entire collection might well be 
the “approved list” for outside reading. 
The goal in all required reading should 
be to establish a habit of reading, and to 
do so teachers and librarians must man- 
age to strike at pupil interest while it is 
strong. 

Frequently, schools have far too many 
encyclopedias and subscription sets. En- 
cyclopedias, like dictionaries, have their 
place in the school library. They can 
be used satisfactorily for ready refer- 
ence, but should not serve as a substitute 
for all the material available on special 
reports. Subscription sets are very ex- 
pensive and are often out-of-date when 
purchased. Special offers that “close 
this week” usually indicate high-pressure 
salesmanship. The best aid in evaluat- 
ing subscription sets is the Subscription 
Books Bulletin, published by the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

Many adult best sellers are unsuitable 
for school library use, and with a small 
budget it is advisable to buy only titles 
definitely recommended for high school 
use. The Booklist (American Library 
Association, $2.00 a year) and the an- 
nual supplement to the Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries specify such 
current titles. 

There is a natural tendency on the part 
of most school administrators as well as 
librarians, to hoard as many books as 
possible regardless of suitability for a 
school collection, but worn volumes tend 
to encourage carelessness in handling li- 
brary books and materials. 

The majority of books obtained by 
book drives or public library discards 
will not prove satisfactory. Most of them 
are obsolete, old, cheap editions, or titles 
undesirable for school use. It should al- 
ways be remembered that the quality of 
the book collection is more important 
than the quantity; deadwood on the li- 
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brary shelves serves only to bury the 
really useful books in the collection. 

It is essential that teachers as well as 
librarians should participate actively 
every few years in a critical study of the 
library collection. Obviously the prin- 
cipal is the one person who can insist on 
faculty participation and who can pave 
the way for an intelligent reappraisal of 
the collection in terms of qualitative 
rather than quantitative standards. This 
discussion can be conducted at the gen. 
eral faculty meeting but the actual work 
might be carried out more satisfactorily 
by committees (The science teachers ex- 
amining the 500 collection, etc.) This 
reappraisal involves the process of de- 
termining books no longer useful or de- 
sirable, deciding the worn-out titles to be 
replaced, and determining the weakness 
of the collection. 

Discarding is definitely a book selec. 
tion process. Books considered for with- 
drawal should be examined in the light of 
the validity of the subject matter, their 
suitability for the age level served, and 
the physical makeup. All books over 
ten years old in the classed section; 300 
(social studies), 500 (science), 600 (ap- 
plied sciences), and 900 (history, geog- 
raphy, and travel) should be examined 
carefully. These are the fields in which 
information is most likely to become ob- 
solete. The first-aid books of 1900, the 
vocational guidance books of 1920, the 
histories of Russia and Australia of 1910, 
the science of 1930, geography books 
even five years old, and the nutrition 
books of 1920 are all obsolete, yet they 
represent a cross section of the books still 
on the shelves of many school libraries. 
Even histories of ancient countries should 
be examined carefully. 

In these times, when history is made 
in days not decades, magazines are es 
sential in a library which is meeting the 
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demands of the curriculum and furnish- 
ing stimulating material for the restless 
and inquiring minds of the youth of to- 
day. Magazines, like books, need to be 
chosen in terms of suitability for the 
students in specific school situations. A 
larger portion of the budget should be 
expended for this valuable current mate- 
rial. Minimum requirements included in 
state standards will not prove adequate. 
Teachers can be very helpful in choosing 
magazines wisely. Laura K. Martin’s 
Magazines for High Schools (H. W. Wil- 
son Co.), of which a revised edition is 
soon to appear, gives a resume of the im- 
portant studies in magazine selection, and 
complete data for ordering. 

In addition to books, every school 
needs a good Materials Bureau contain- 
ing pamphlets, audio-visual aids, and ex- 
hibit pieces. Teachers and pupils can 
contribute a great deal in building up this 
collection. The chief function of the 
school library is to provide suitable read- 
ing material to meet the curriculum and 
individual interests of pupils and teach- 
ers. This function can be accomplished 
only through the cooperation of the ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and the librarian. 





There is only one cure for evils which 
newly acquired freedom produces, and 
that cure is freedom. When a prisoner 
first leaves his cell, he cannot bear the 
light of day, he is unable to discriminate 
colors, or recognize faces. The remedy 
is to accustom him to the rays of the sun. 
The blaze of truth and liberty may at 
first dazzle and bewilder nations which 
have become half blind in the house of 
bondage. But let them gaze on, and they 
will soon be able to bear it. In a few 
years men learn to reason. The extreme 
violence of opinions subsides. Hostile 
theories correct each other. The scat- 
tered elements of truth cease to contend, 
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and begin to coalesce. And, at length, a 
system of justice and order is educed out 
of the chaos. Many politicians of our 
time are in the habit of laying it down as 
a self-evident proposition, that no people 
ought to be free till they are fit to use 
their freedom. The maxim is worthy of 
the fool in the old story who resolved not 
to go into the water till he had learned to 
swim. If men are to wait for liberty till 
they become wise and good in slavery, 
they may indeed wait forever. 
—Tuomas B. MacauLay 





New Books 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY Co. 

Parents Can Be People 

Do You Know Your Daughter? 
Dous.Lepay, Doran & Co. 

Meet Your Congress 

Prize Stories of 1944 
D. C. Heatu & Co. 

Handbook for High School Journalism 
HoucuTon Mirr in Co. 

When Johnny Comes Marching Home 
HarPER & BROTHERS 

School’s Out 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The Winding River 

Democracy Begins at Home 
MAcMILLAN Co. 

Forever Amber 

Brook Willow 

Young "Un 

The Pupils’ Own Vocabulary Speller— 

Grade 2-8 

Literature 
SILVER BurDETT Co. 

Biology for Better Living 
UnIverRSITY OF NoRTH CAROLINA PREssS 

Slavery Times in Kentucky 
Joun C. Winston Co. 

The Secret Spring 

The New Wonder Book of Knowledge 
Worip Book Co. 

Arithmetic for Young America Books 3-8 

Fundamental Mathematics Books 1 and 2 
THE VIKING PRESS 

Shakespeare 
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Extra-Curricular Activities For 
Business Students 


ive PRIMARY objectives of those group 
activities of the school which com- 
plement the regular program of study, 
transcend the limitations of the class- 
room, and which are generally accepted 
as being fundamental to a well-rounded 
educational program, are, in the main, 
tied up with the cardinal aims of educa- 
tion; namely, health, citizenship, com- 
mand of the fundamental processes, 
worthy use of leisure time, worthy home 
membership, preparation for a vocation, 
and ethical character. Both curricular 
and extra-curricular activities are impor- 
tant from the standpoint of a realization 
of the aims. It is probable, however, that 
the latter activites are more suitable for 
the purpose of encouraging and develop- 
ing democratic principles of government, 
self-discipline, self-realization, unity of 
school and community, school spirit, 
qualities of leadership, and phases of 
educational and vocational guidance. 

A school is organized into many de- 
partments for the purpose of supplying 
the curricular needs of those students 
who elect to pursue a definite field of 
concentration, and of contributing to the 
co-curricular and curricular program of 
the entire school, irrespective of fields of 
specialization. Business students, there- 
fore, should be permitted, expected, and 
encouraged to participate in out-of-class 
activities other than those sponsored by 
the business department. This is not to 
indicate, however, that they should mini- 
mize the value of belonging to a going 
concern in the form of a business club, 
the primary organization through which 
the program of extra-curricular activities 
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for business ‘students is planned, super- 
vised, and administered. 

Customary procedures and policies of 
the school concerning extra-curricular 
activities will certainly have considerable 
bearing upon the organization, adminis- 
tration, supervision, and functional pos- 
sibilities of a business club. Notwith- 
standing, the relative success or failure 
of the organization is directly or indi- 
rectly associated with worthwhileness of 
objectives, active leadership of faculty 
sponsor and officers, membership require- 
ments and limitations, committee per- 
sonnel, variety and type of program ac- 
tivitiés, financial policies, and national 
outlook, all of which form the subject of 
the ensuing pages of this article. 

Objectives of an organization of busi- 
ness students depend, to a large extent, 
upon at least four factors: (1) the eco- 
nomic and business developments and 
possibilities in the area in which the 
school is located; (2) the curricular 
structure of the department of business, 
which should be a result of an analysis 
of the first factor; (3) scope and worth- 
whileness of the general extra-curricular 
program of the school; and (4) age, ma- 
turity, general background training, and 
curricular preferences of the members of 
the club. Aims, however, should usually 
center around the cardinal principles of 
education with emphasis on vocational 
competencies. For illustrative purposes, 
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the following objectives might be suitable 
for a typical business club composed of 
students pursuing different business cur- 
ricula: 

_1. To contribute to the execution of 
the policies of the school and its 
extra-curricular program. 

2. To promote a high degree of unity, 
fellowship, and good will between 
business men and business students. 

3. To provide opportunities for voca- 
tional guidance. 

4. To develop desirable social and 
business personalities. 

5. To encourage high standards of effi- 
ciency and achievement. 


6. To increase interest in the curricu- 
lar program of the business depart- 
ment. 

Whether appointed by the principal, 
the head of the department of business, or 
elected by the members of the club, the 
faculty sponsor has a responsibility of 
leadership which is surpassed by no 
other person connected with the organiza- 
tion. He should possess the character- 
istics of a successful business teacher, be 
sympathetic and broad minded, be well 
versed in educational and vocational 
guidance, and understand and appreciate 
the problems and aspirations of youth. 
“He must be neither a dictator nor an 
enthusiastic member of the group. His 
job is to counsel, advise, and promote 
student activtiy. Any attempt to domi- 
nate will only antagonize the group and 
prevent or delay good results.”* 

The essential officers of a business club, 
president, vicé-president, secretary, and 
treasurer, are charged with a responsi- 
bility of leadership equal to that of the 
faculty sponsor. Consequently, business 





1. McKown, Henry C., EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES. New York, the Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1943, page 691. 
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students, in exercising the democratic 
power of appointment based on a major- 
ity vote of the group, should elect as their 
leaders only those individuals who have 
a thorough conception of the aims of the 
club and how to realize them, in addition 
to being friendly, diplomatic, honest, 
conscientious, well versed in parliamen- 
tary law, willing to be forgotten in so far 
as their work in the organization is con- 
cerned, and capable of carrying on the 
varied duties of their respective offices. 


Efficient leadership is not an absolute 
guarantee that a business club will func- 
tion satisfactorily. Other factors are in- 
volved. For example, unreasonable re- 
strictions concerning membership may 
handicap it in respect to worthy objec- 
tives relating to the unity of the school 
and the community and wholesome rela- 
tionships among the different depart- 
ments of the school. To help eliminate 
such restrictions, a constitution of an or- 
ganization of business students should 
provide for at least three definite classes 
of members: (1) active, limited to those 
students who are majoring or minoring in 
business; (2) honorary, to business men 
in the community, teachers in depart- 
ments other than business, and adminis- 
trative officers of the school; and (3) as- 
sociate, to alumni members of the busi- 
ness department and worthy and inter- 
ested students who are specializing in 
fields other than business. 


Assuming that ideal conditions exist 
with respect to aims, leaders, and mem- 
bership, the next important aspect of 
club life is closely associated with the 
personnel and functions of committees, 
especially two common types of commit- 
tees, executive and program. 

The executive committee is usually 


composed of the officers of the club and 
one faculty sponsor, and, as a rule, passes 
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on all matters of interest to the organiza- 
tion in cases of emergency, or when it is 
not convenient or practical to have a 
called meeting. It may also have juris- 
diction over business pertaining to 
awards, certificates, pins, fees, dues, as- 
sessments, such action being subject to 
the confirmation of the organization. 
The program committee, the most im- 
portant committee of any organization of 
business students, is charged with the 
great responsibility of providing the kind 
of activities which will effect a realiza- 
tion of the fundamental aims of the club. 
Consequently, the president, in exercis- 
ing his power of appointment, should se- 
lect only those members who have the 
imagination, the ingenuity, and the desire 
to get results by making it possible, prof- 


itable, and pleasant for business students 
to participate in program activities of 
the following nature: 

(1) RESEARCH STUDIES CON- 
CERNING job possibilities for business 
students, business development of the 
community and suggestions for new enter- 
prises, job analyses, how the business de- 
partment and the school can better serve 
the community; standards for social and 
business conduct, causes of business fail- 
ures in the community, opportunities for 
promotions in different vocations, and 
source materials for a vocational guid- 
ance library; 

(2) SOCIAL FUNCTIONS, such as 
receptions, dances, picnics, banquets, and 
parties; 


(3) SERVICE BUREAUS FOR THE 





The BROWN HOTEL 


Here’s the sort of comment 
that makes hotel-keeping 
fan. It’s from a reeent 
guest --- 


“To me, the heart-warming hos- 
pitality of The Brown is a very real 
expression of the spirit of the 
South. Each visit I am charmed 
again by the excellence of service 
and cuisine. My congratulations 
to you and your splendid staff.°? 


* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 
Manager 
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COMMUNITY AND THE SCHOOL 
which utilize training in typewriting, 
shorthand, bookkeeping, salesmanship, 
advertising, and related business sub- 
jects; and 


(4) MISCELLANEOUS AC. 
TIVITIES ASSOCIATED WITH BUSI- 
NESS, such as mock trials, sales demon- 
strations, panel discussions with business 
men in the community, local and state 
contests, excursions to neighboring towns 
to observe business procedures and prac- 
tices, suitable campaigns to raise money 
for the club, addresses of business and 
professional men in the community, 
dramatizations of business activity, ma- 
chine demonstrations, the preparation of 
displays of work completed by students 
in the business department, and moving 
pictures showing business activities. 


If the foregoing out-of-class activities 
for business students and extra-curricu- 
lar activities for all students are educa- 
tive, they should be supported fnancially 
in the same manner that curricular op- 
portunities are supported—by the board 
of education of secondary schools and the 
board of regents of collegiate institu- 
tions of learning. “Such a procedure 
will do at least three things: first, it will 
add to the dignity and importance of 
these activities; second, it will insure ade- 
quate financial support for all of them; 
and third, it wi!l bring a demand for 
tangible and definite results because of 


the school funds invested in them. Hasten 
the day!””? 


Until the day indicated arrives, it will 
be necessary for business clubs to build 
their financial structure upon reasonable 
dues, fees, and assessments, and upon the 
good will of the public, especially the 
business men in the area served by the 





2. Ibid., page 641. 
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school. In respect to the latter source of 
revenue, the financial program should 
conform to at least three standards;* 
namely,.(1) it must not violate any edu- 
cational principles and should offer op- 
portunities for training in salesmanship, 
administration, and business principles 
and practices; (2) it must not require too 
much of the time of students and teach- 
ers; and (3) it must meet with the ap- 
proval of those who pay the bill. 


Since fertile fields for business leader- 
ship are not confined solely to limited 
areas, a club of business students should 
consider seriously the responsibility and 
the advantages of belonging to the Future 
Business Leaders of America,* an organ- 
ization of state and national significance, 
with aims similar to those of an inde- 
pendent business club in that they are 
concerned with the development of com- 
petent, aggressive business leadership in 
high schools and colleges. 


On the other hand, whether the extra- 
curricular activities of business students 
be organized within a chapter of the Fu- 
ture Business Leaders of America, or 
withjn an independent club, their ulti- 
mate success will depend upon such re- 
sults as the all-around development of the 
individual student; increased interest in 
business from a local, state, and national 
viewpoint; closer cooperation between 
the community and the school; and an 
increasingly valuable mutual under- 
standing between the youth and adults of 
the community as to their responsibilities 
to each other and to their community 
life. 





3. Meyer, Harold D.; Eddleman, Samuel McKee, 
FINANCING EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVI- 
TIES. New York, A. B. Barnes and Company, 
1929, page 3. 

4. For details of the organization, write to Dr. Cecil 
Puckett, President, National Council of Business 
Education, School of Commerce, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
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Wartime Administration of Drugs 


To Students 


7. LOSS OF MANY physicians to the 
armed forces and recent minor epi- 
demics of illness have caused many peo- 
ple to consider seriously the advisability 
of administering drugs to students and 
younger members of their own families 
in the hope that such action may allevi- 
ate the crowded schedules of physicians. 
While these individuals may have in mind 
only the administration of what they be- 
lieve to be simple and safe remedies, 
their actions involve more than the mere 
administration of a drug. Obviously a 
diagnosis is first attempted and specific 
treatment contemplated before the drugs 
are oflered. Very frequently more dam- 
age follows mistaken diagnosis than sim- 
ple treatment measures. Further, much 
of the medical advice offered by a nurse 
or teacher is remembered by the student 
and his parent and followed over a much 
longer period than the nurse or teacher 
probably anticipated. 

Many illnesses can be relieved simply 
by ordering the sick one to bed. Rest is 
known to be one of the best and frequent- 
ly the only necessary treatment. Other 
illnesses can be relieved in part by dis- 
pensing with the most distressing symp- 
toms through the intervention of drugs; 
such relief of symptoms may permit the 
body to combat more successfully the 
cause of illness. Sometimes “simple and 
harmless” drugs are administered in the 
hope that the student may remain in 
school or at home in comfort so that a 
physician need not be called. Occasion- 
ally these drugs are administered by lay 
indivduals in the hope that complications 
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By Austin E. Smitu, M.D. 
Secretary, A. M. A. Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry, for the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the N. E. A. and 

the A. M. A. 


will be prevented and complete recovery 
assured more quickly. 

Unfortunately, it is no simple matter 
for the untrained eye to differentiate be- 
tween all the sniffles, sore throats, fevers, 
and body aches, and diagnose the true 
cause of the illness. A condition which 
to some may be “just a sore throat” may 
turn out to be a devastating streptococcal 
or diphtheria infection. Fever and chills 
or body aches which are regarded by the 
uninitiated as a common cold may in 
reality be an attack of rheumatic fever 
or pneumonia. The administration of 
drugs to make these sick people feel more 
comfortable is not an effective means 
of contributing to a more speedy recov- 
ery unless the underlying cause is also 
treated. If only the symptoms of a dis- 
ease were treated then there would be no 
need for such remarkable drugs as sul- 
fanilamide and penicillin, which are de- 
signed to strike speciflcally at the cause. 


The drugs most frequently seized upon 
by the public include laxatives, sedatives, 
aspirin, “cough” syrups, vitamins, cold 
vaccines, sulfonamides or “‘sulfa” drugs, 
and agents for skin afflictions. Laxatives 
are widely used by the American public. 
Almost $200,000,000 are spent in one 
year in the purchase of this class of medi- 
caments, but the public’s actual need is 
very limited. If only the need was ful- 
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filled, the cost could be measured in 
terms of hundreds, at the most thousands 
of dollars. Too many people erroneous- 
ly believe that the intestines must be evac- 
uated regularly each day or twice a day 
or poisons will be absorbed into the body. 
This is not true. While it is desirable 
from a health standpoint to establish 
regularity, considerable variations can 
occur without harmful results. Such 
variation may follow change in diet, ex- 
ercise, emotional stress, and other in- 
fluences. Many people also believe it is 
wise to purge the gastro-intestinal tract 
when illness such as cold appears. This 
is another fallacious thought. The pa- 
tient is sufficiently miserable without be- 
ing the victim of mal-treatment by a dras- 
tic laxative. Commonly, when a pain in 
the abdomen occurs it is diagnosed by the 
untrained as indigestion and a laxative 
is administered. If the pain is due to an 


“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 


JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and Bs 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing dictionary 
serves for the speech of the United States, a pur- 
pose comparable to that served for Southern British 
English by Professor Daniel Jones’s English Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body of com- 
mon words in use in America. Having in mind the 
needs of students, the editors have included many 
American proper names and many historical and 
literary names. 

@ This dictionary deals solely with pronunciation, 
which is indicated by the alphabet of the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Association. More than half of 
these symbols are the ordinary letters of the Eng- 
lish alphabet or familiar variations of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 6! x9x ig inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass 
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inflamed appendix the administration of 
such a harsh agent as a purge may cause 
the intestine to become so active that the 
appendix will rupture, peritonitis will 
develop, and death may supervene. A 
few years ago someone estimated that in 
the United States a person died with ap- 
pendicitis every thirty minutes, and that 
nine out of ten deaths were caused by the 
use of a laxative. A good slogan in nor- 
mal times, but of special importance in 
wartime, might be “Conserve Life by 
Conserving the Use of Laxatives in the 
Presence of Abdominal Pain.” In the 
consideration of laxatives recent warn- 
ings by several prominent medical bodies 
are very pertinent; these bodies warn 
that the continued use of mineral oil as 
a food may aid in causing serious vita- 
min deficiences because of the hindrance 
in the absorption of vitamin K and caro- 
tene, the precursor of vitamin A. 


The harm that has followed the care- 
less use of sedatives is probably incal- 
culable. Some of these drugs, especially 
after prolonged use, cause skin rashes, 
stomach and intestinal upsets, mental 
deterioration, and even suicides and acci- 
dental deaths. Obviously, this type of 
medication is best left to trained medical 
hands, but unfortunately when the com- 
forting effects of sedatives and sleep pro- 
ducing compounds are observed by the 
patient and his friends, these people may 
continue to use drugs for self medica- 
tion. Many of these compounds have 
been classified by state laws and federal 
regulations as being suitable only for 
sale upon prescription. However, the 
majority of homes have in their medicine 
chest tablets and pills left over from pre- 
scriptions, and also other preparations 
the sale of which are not restricted to 
prescriptions. 


“Cough” syrups are among the most 
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misunderstood classes of drugs. They 
are credited with curing a cough when 
actually they only provide some relief 
from a symptom of a disease—the cough 
being the symptom which is due to an 
underlying irritative process. Sometimes 
the physician may decide to inhibit the 
cough while the patient is passing through 
a certain period of his illness. On other 
occasions the physician actually gives a 
“cough” syrup—not to inhibit the cough, 
but to increase expectoration. To repress 
the cough when its beneficial effects are 
desired to rid the body of undesirable 
material such as mucous will frequently 
prolong the illness. Too often the cough 
is doctored instead of the underlying con- 
dition and proper medical attention is 
delayed for several days of home treat- 
ment. The danger of such action when 
the cough is due to pneumonia is obvious. 


Oral vaccines* for the prevention and 
treatment of common colds are receiving 
much publicity. Regardless of this pub- 
licity and the claims made, oral “cold 
vaccines” are of no value in the preven- 
tion and treatment of the common cold. 


Aspirin is one of the drugs most com- 
monly used by the public, and probably 
the least offensive. Nevertheless, it too 
can cause undesirable effects in those 
who are hypersensitive to this agent, and 
its use should be restricted unless other- 
wise ordered by the physician in those 
who are seriously ill or who seem sensi- 
tive to this agent. 


Vitamins have a useful place in the 
treatment of vitamin deficiencies, but are 
not advisable for routine use, as such use 
is an economic waste. Vitamin prepara- 
tions should be used only when a vitamin 
deficiency is diagnosed or when certain 
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cures for “that tired feeling,” body aches 
and pains, and colds. 

Because of the remarkable effects of 
sulfanilamide and its derivatives there 
has been much demand by the public for 
more general use. While these agents 
are aptly described as miracle drugs 
when used properly, they are capable, 
nevertheless, of causing toxic reactions in 
the body, and only trained medical hands 
can reduce such reactions to a mini- 
mum and treat them effectively when 
they occur. It has been necessary to 
classify the sulfonamides as drugs which 
should be sold only on prescription, and 
yet regardless of such restrictions these 
compounds are freely used by the public 
whenever extra tablets are found lying 
around the home medicine chest. The 
possible dangers include effects on the 
brain, blood, skin and kidneys. Death 
following the use of the sulfonamides is 
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f.o.b. Chicago 
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not unknown. Another objection to the 
careless use of a “sulfa” drug is the 
possibility of the user becoming resistant 
to its actions, which means that at a later 
date when that person is seriously ill and 
may need desperately this drug he will 
be found not responsive to the drug’s 
good effects. Sometimes the individual 
acquires a true sensitivity to the drug and 
later use is prohibited because of toxic 
reactions. It is felt that such sensitivity 
follows even the careless use of oint- 
ments. 


Many students develop skin rashes, 
sores and infections from a variety of 
causes. The diagnosis may be difficult 
under the best conditions. The treatment 
is often equally troublesome. While most 
of these skin conditions will disappear if 
left alone or simply protected with a 
clean white cloth, a few persist; to at- 
tempt to treat these may aggravate the 
trouble and result in an infection that 
takes weeks instead of days to heal. The 
skin is very sensitive to certain chemicals 
and if these are improperly applied to 
inflamed areas they may be extremely ir- 
ritating and their use simply adds to the 
existing trouble. 


Some years ago preparations for the 
reduction of fat were more freely sold 
and used. It is now well understood that 
reduction of weight is something that 
cannot be undertaken lightly as body 
harm may result. For this reason there 
is less demand for this type of prepara- 
tion, although undoubtedly the teacher 
and school nurse are approached on oc- 
casion by a student or the parents to give 
advice on reducing. One of the best bits 
of advice that can be administered is “Do 
not take drugs for reducing unless they 
are ordered and administered under the 
supervision of a physician.” Overweight 
may be due simply to overeating, or it 
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may be due to serious physiologic upsets 
such as endocrine dysfunctions. 

It is evident that the prescribing of 
drugs for the treatment of illness should 
be left in the hands of those who are es- 
pecially trained for this procedure. This 
means that the administration of any ac- 
tive drug should remain within the pur- 
view of the physician, although specially 
trained individuals such as nurses may 
in many instances administer drugs on a 
physician’s order and under his supervi- 
sion. If a student complains of ‘chills, 
fever, cough, pain in the chest, nausea, 
or other distressing and warning signs, 
he should be sent home with instructions 
to go to bed promptly, remain quiet until 





these symptoms have disappeared, and be 
carefully watched by his parents or 
If the illness is se- 
vere or unusual, or becomes rapidly 


brothers and sisters. 


worse, a physician should be notified 
without delay. Above all, no drugs 
should be administered unless they are 
ordered by the physician or his advice 
concerning their use has been sought. 
Any sickness which does not merit spe- 
cial medical care will disappear without 
the intervention of drugs, which at best 
provide little comfort, and at worst cause 
more serious illness. Any patient who is 
sufficiently sick to require drugs is sufh- 
ciently ill to warrant the attention of a 
physician. 
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achievement and happiness. 


The content is alive, quick-moving, ethically sound, socially significant. 


The stories have plot, action, suspense, surprise. 
A well-organized program of concept building, 


real and human. 


The characters are 


vocabulary enrichment, and word-recognition techniques is carried 


through all six grades. 


Workbooks, teachers’ manuals, card helps, and tests are available. 


For Reading Happiness and Reading Success 
Use the Alice and Jerry Books 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, IIl. 
Kentucky Representative: H. Lee Smith, 2546 Woodbourne Ave., Louisville 5, Ky. 
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Junior Red Cross ‘in the 
Kentucky Schools 


ROPPED UP IN HIS white bed, a writing 

board on his lap, a convalescent sailor 
at the U. S. Naval Hospital at Corpus 
Christi, Texas, penned this letter to the 
Junior Red Cross members of a little 
school in the South: 

“Today we had trimming with our 
noon chow. Upon looking at the doily 
under my tray I noticed that the Junior 
Red Cross at your school donated it. It 
took me back to my school days when as 


a pupil I made things like this. I often’ 


wondered what happened to them. Now 
I know, and I want you to know that you 
helped remind a sailor what he is fight- 
ing for. I had the opportunity to go to 
a nice school such as the one you are go- 
ing to. Now I have a young son whom I 
also want to have that opportunity. I am 
willing to fight to see that he does. Just 
don’t forget that the Valley School is as 
much a part of the United States as the 
Capitol in Washington.” 

And the more than 18,000,000 boys 
and girls of the American Junior Red 
Cross are not forgetting. In Kentucky, 
287,427 student members of Junior Red 
Cross in 1,898 elementary schools and 
364 high schools are carrying forth their 
large part in the war effort and in the 
plans for a postwar world. 

Last year, according to available fig- 
ures, Kentucky pupils produced in their 
shop classes 3,317 comfort and recrea- 
tional articles for men in the armed 
forces, including ping pong tables, fold- 
ing chairs and bedside tables, down to 
such small items as diet card holders and 
writing boards. In their sewing classes 
they made 14, 862 articles, mainly utility 
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bags, bedroom slippers, bed jackets and 
wash cloths for convalescent soldiers and 
sailors. Art classes produced 67,632 
articles varying from wall hangings to 
Christmas units and holiday favors to 
brighten Army and Naval stations at 
home and abroad. 

In addition to their production pro- 
gram, boys and girls in the state carried 
on many other activities. They earned 
certificates for satisfactorily completing 
courses in Red Cross Home Nursing, 
First Aid, Accident Prevention, Water 
Safety, and Nutrition. 

Salvage programs in Kentucky are 
universally popular with members of 
Junior Red Cross, who in addition to 
earning money for their Service Fund 
and cooperating with other operating 
groups, have made a real contribution 
toward winning the war. 

Service to their communities is part of 
the Junior Red Cross aim as goed citi- 
zens. At Bourbon County, members are 
helping local hospitals relieve the short- 
age of semi-trained workers by serving 
as Red Cross Nurse’s Aides. Casey 
County boys and girls took an active part 
in war bond drives. The Junior Red 
Cross of Franklin County has prepared 
many gifts for children’s hospitals and 
local nursery schools, and Gallatin 
County youngsters are caring for certain 
comfort needs of the crippled children 
in their area. At Henderson County they 
have accepted the responsibility for help- 
ing improve the morale of the patients 
at the County Poor Farm. 

America’s largest youth organization 
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The South's Finest 16mm. Film Service 


= \ 
EDUCATIONAL’ PROJECTORS 


FILMS ENTERTAINMENT a ( UE) SCREENS 
\ RELIGIOUS a Yolo 33-10) 113.) 


GUARANTEED FACTORY REPAIR SERVICE 


Write For Free Catalogue 


The DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, Inc. 


756 W. PEACHTREE ST.) N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 


















is sharing with children all over the members made 59 covers for brailled 
world. Boys and girls in Kentucky this story books and 32 toys. 





. 

d year will fill 2,823 gift boxes for distri- Thus Kentucky’s story of service 

1 bution in war-torn countries. Their Na- through its Junior Red Cross goes on. 

! tional Children’s Fund provides some This year, with the end of war in sight, 

> [necessities and many comfort articles for these boys and girls, enrolled for an- 

r children who are victims of misfortune. other year, see no end to their story of _ 
Earning the money in their various proj- youth’s part in the building of their 

B ects, Kentucky contributes generously schools, their communities, their state, 

f every year. For their Kentucky State their nation, and their continuing good- 

School for the Blind, Junior Red Cross will among children of other countries. 

: | LOANS BY MAIL 

WITHOUT SECURITY 


AW 


Completed in the Privacy of Your Home 


No Embarrassing Investigations 


No Endorsers—No Wage Assignments 


COMMUNITY FINANCIAL SERVICE, Incorporated 
Second Floor Citizens Bank Building, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Kindly send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder, “FACTS”, also full details about your 


BY MAIL Loan Plan for Teachers. It is understood this inquiry will not obligate me in any manner 
and you will not notify my school executives, friends or relatives. 
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If you owe us a balance now and want extra cash, state amount wanted $__ 





Street or R. F. D. Address 
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ev STATE DEPARTMENT 


OF EDUCATION 


When Is a School 


a Good School? 
W E RARELY GET a great deal of pleas- 
ure out of work in which we are 
unable to see evidence that we are mak- 
ing progress. This feeling prompted a 
group of more than 100 school people in 
Kentucky to work a week during the lat- 
ter part of August 1944 in trying to find 
the answer to the question: How may I 
know the school in which I work is a 
school which bases its program of action 
upon the needs and resources of the chil- 
dren? The people who tried to find this 
answer included those who work at every 


learning level and in every area of learn- 
ing interest represented in the entire 
school system of the state. 

The Educational Bulletin published 
monthly by the State Department of Edu- 
cation devoted its September 1944 issue 
to the plan worked out by this group of 


persons. The title of this Bulletin is 
Evaluating the Community School. The 
material in this Bulletin covers about 25 
pages. A copy has been sent to each ad- 
ministrator. Other copies will be made 
available to schools and school systems 
desiring to work cooperatively in measur- 
ing the effectiveness of their schools. 
The group thought of a good school as 
one in which the teachers, pupils and pa- 
trons work cooperatively in building the 
program of activities upon the needs and 
resources of the community and the peo- 
ple living there. They called this kind of 
school a “community school” because it 
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By R. E. Jaccers, Chief 


Bureau of Instruction 
State Department of Education 


embraces the idea of working together. 
The group called the standards for eval- 
uating the school “criteria’’. 

The community school concept should 
not replace other concepts but should 
amplify them. A community school is a 
school which teaches the fundamental 
subjects, preserves the cultures, magni- 
fies skills. The community school adds 
something which gives meaning to these 
fundamental values. The very processes 
which make a school a community school 
are used in order that feeling and under- 
standing may make people want to gain 
and retain the fundamentals, the cultures, 
and skills which make for success in life. 
These processes cover two important prin- 
ciples of democratic living: first, those 
who are to be affected by the school work 
together in selecting goals and moving 
toward their realization, and second, the 
very process of working together places 
all who participate in a position of pur- 
suing only those things in education 
which have meaning to them in living the 
good life. 

One of the most difficult things faced 
by those who want education to improve 
life is to determine what measures to use. 
Shall we use improvement in people or 
improvement in things as our measure? 
It is the view here that in our programs 
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of education we must focus our attention 
upon what is happening to people. 

We can only select the things we hope 
to see in a well-rounded citizen and then 
try to set the stage so the things we want 
to happen can happen. Over the years 
we have, time after. time, set down the 
things we want manifested in the lives of 
those people who are to live around us. 
We have set our schools up to help ac- 
complish these things. 


We say now that when teachers, pupils, 
and patrons working together base the 
program of self-realization, human rela- 
tionships, healthful living, teaching the 
fundamental processes, worthy home 
membership, developing vocational com- 
petencies, citizenship training, ethical 
character training, and preparation for 
leisure time activities upon needs and re- 
sources of the community and the people 
living there, the school is a community 
school. 


The community school reaches to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. Teachers 
of community schools will not limit the 
activities of the school nor their concepts 
to the needs and resources of the commu- 
nity in which the school is located. They 
will want it understood that the school 
program will seek to find the total needs 
of each pupil who attends the school, 
needs which must be met if he lives hap- 
pily and usefully in his own community 
and needs which must be met if he is to 
share the responsibilities and blessings of 
county citizenship, state citizenship, na- 
tional citizenship, world citizenship. We, 
as leaders of community school pro- 
grams, must make sure that the commu- 
nity grows in size, bringing the resources 
of the state, the nation, the world to the 
doorstep of every child in school. 


Superintendents can use the measures 
suggested in this Bulletin when working 
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with principals, teachers, and business 
groups. If the superintendent wants peo- 
ple to work with him, it is essential that 
they understand that he wants to accom- 
plish something they want to accomplish. 
When he uses these criteria as the basis 
of his conferences with people, they can 





A 
useful, helpful 
discovery 
to aid 
mental 
alertness 


A mentally 

active person 

like yourself 

must get ter- 

ribly annoyed 

when at home 

marking papers 

or reading, you 

become so 

drowsy you can 

hardly stay awake. 

But chewing some healthful, refresh- 

ing Doublemint Gum then ought to 
keep you alert. 


It is not when a person is stimulated 
and under pressure that you get drowsy 
but rather when there’s a lull or let- 
down. Then’s when it’s found that 
chewing Gum seems to wake you up 
and aid concentration. Clerical work- 
ers for years have known this. Our 
fighters report a similar discovery. So 
it is, chewing Gum today is being 
looked upon as a useful, helpful on- 
duty necessity. And, this may be worth 
your remembering some day. 


Just now all our limited production of wholesome 
Doublemint goes to our fighters. That is because we 
can’t get enough quality material to make enough 
of this quality Gum to go around. But when we 
can, we will again serve everyone. 
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see that he wants the same thing for their 
children which they want. They want for 
their children, self-realization, whole- 
some human relationships, health, com- 
mand of the fundamental processes, 
worthy home membership, vocational 
competency, citizenship, ethical char- 
acter, and worthy use of leisure time. 


Principals can use the measures sug- 
gested in working with teachers, patrons, 
and even the pupils. Copies can be placed 
in the hands of those with whom the prin- 
cipal must work and all can study the 
criteria together. In this way every 
teacher, parent and pupil can find a place 
where his efforts will count in making the 
school a good school. 


Classroom teachers will find the cri- 
teria valuable in planning with the par- 
ents and pupils. Children should know 
that their school is measured, for the 
most part, by whether they learn to read, 
write, spell, and solve problems. These 
are fundamental values which must be 
procured by each child. Teachers can 
work with pupils in order that they may 
understand how important it is for them 
to do the essential things with pride in 
high achievement. Children will likely 
do best those things for which they see 
fundamental values. ; 


The Bulletin on Evaluating the Com- 
munity School lists the measures under 


nine major areas. The major areas are 
suggested in the following nine questions: 


1. By what criteria will you decide 
whether the emphasis on self-real- 
ization is based upon needs and 
resources? 


By what criteria will you decide 
whether the emphasis on the de- 
velopment of desirable human re- 
lationships is based upon needs 
and resources? 
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By what criteria will you decide 
whether the health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation program of 
a school is based upon needs and 
resources? 


By what criteria will you decide 
whether teaching the fundamentals 
in the school is based upon needs 
and resources? 


By what criteria will you decide 
whether the program for the de- 
velopment of vocational compe- 
tencies is based upon needs and 
resources? 


By what criteria will you decide 
whether the school is placing em- 
phasis on worthy home member- 
ship upon the basis of needs and 
resources? 


By what criteria will you decide 
whether the program of character 
education is based upon needs and 
resources? 


By what criteria will you decide 
whether the development of 
worthy use of leisure time is based 
upon needs and resources? 


By what criteria will you decide 
whether the program of citizen- 
ship training is based upon needs 
and resources? 


In succeeding issues of the Journal 
measures which tend to answer the above 
questions will be discussed by persons 
who helped prepare them. 

November 30, 1944 
State Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 





All things come to him who waits— 
provided he knows what he is waiting for. 


—Wooprow WILSsonN. 
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BOOK LOOKS 








Edited by A. J. Beeler 
TEXTBOOKS 


Learning arithmetic will be fun for the 
youngsters using the new ARITHMETIC FOR 
Younc AMERICA series published by the 
World Book Company for grades 3 through 
8. Emphasis is placed on the practicality of 
mathematics by the use of everyday, familiar 
needs as examples. The wording of the ex- 
planations is clear and simple and there are 
many pictures and diagrams which serve to 
illustrate. This is an unusually good set of 
texts in every way, one that cannot be praised 
too highly. The set includes also Funpa- 
MENTAL MATHEMATICS, Books 1 and 2, for 
use in grades 7 and 8. 

BioLocy For BETTER Livinc, by Ernest E. 
Boyles and R. Will Burnett, published by 
Silver Burdett Co., is a most attractive book 
in format and content. The preface states 


that the focal problem is to improve the con- 
ditions of human living, and this forms the 


nucleus of the entire book. All important 
facts of biological science are presented clear- 
ly and definitely and made more valuable by 
the large number of photographic illustrations. 


HERITAGE OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, by 
Cross, Benscoter, and Meacham, published by 
Macmillan, is one of a series of anthologies. 
Its leading attributes are the inclusion of a 
large number of selections from modern 
authors, the provision of selections from sev- 
eral novels, and a unit on the magazines. The 
very best American ‘authors are included with 
representative selections, but the arrangement 
is by type instead of by chronology—an un- 
fortunate feature of a well-done anthology. 


The Macmillan Co. has just issued a new 
set of books called THE Pupits’ Own VocaBu- 
LARY SPELLER for grades 2-8. The words are 
based upon the Rinsland Word Studies and 
include words which children usually use. The 
word lists are short and attractively presented 
in a variety of stimulating ways. This seems 
to be a particularly effective way of teaching, 
and the books should win popular acclaim. 


HANDBOOK FOR HicH SCHOOL JOURNALISM 
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by Anne Lane Savidge and Gunnar Horn and 
published by Heath is a concise and complete 
answer to many questions regarding the pub- 
lication of a high school paper. Nothing is 
left out, and the excellent arrangement and 
the numerous examples make it practically 
indispensable. The complete bibliography is 
worth $1.50, the price of the book. 


FICTION 


FoREVER AMBER by Kathleen Winsor. The 
Macmillan Co. $3. The most talked about 
book in America today has as its setting the 
Restoration Period in England. It is the story 
of Amber St. Clare who strove for power and 
influence and who used her personal charm 
to triumph over all and to reach the King’s 
palace, her destination. Miss Winsor’s re- 
search into the period has been exhausting 
and painstaking, and every page bears evi- 


dence of her knowledge of the period. Par- | 


ticularly interesting are the details of food 
and clothing; the chapter dealing with the 
famous London plague’ is the best in the book. 


With her ability to tell a story well and her | 
perfect mastery of an historical period, it is | 


too bad that the author chose to emphasize 
the purely physical and sensuous. In all 
probability the readers will remember the 


abundance of coarse and frankly stated affairs, | 


instead of recalling the more important 
aspects. The material for a great book is 
here, but the author has used it not wisely 
though very well. It is worth reading, and 
parts of “Forever Amber” are worth remem- 
bering. 

Brook WILLow by Nelia Gardner White. 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50. A strange quirk 
of fate brought together Mary Pelotti, a fa- 
mous concert pianist, and Jake Blum, a psy- 
chiatrist of varied interest and sure intellect. 
Their story, sensitively and brilliantly told, is 
a companion story of two unusual people, 
plausibly related through Mary’s letters to her 
friend. Brook Willow, a tiny haven of happi- 
ness which the artist ultimately reached, sym- 
bolizes the goal of each—peace and content- 
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ment which have seemed ever elusive to the 
artistic pair. The story is marked by a sharp 
and analytical focus upon its leading char- 
acters, by a keenness of perception of ideas 
and ideals, and by expert and inspired writ- 
ing. “Brook Willow” is a book to read and 
cherish. 

Younc “Un by Herbert Best. The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. Old Man Post had an itch- 
ing foot and when his wife burned with his 
shack, he answered the call of the road and 
left his three children to care for themselves. 
This November Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tion tells how the children cared for them- 
selves, refusing the help of the neighbors and 
going on absolutely alone. The plot is neg- 
ligible; the most rewarding thing about the 
book is the minute attention to detail and 
the fidelity with which the author utilizes the 
dialect of Upstate New York of a century or 
more ago. 

O. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD PRIzE STORIES 
oF 1944 edited by Herschel Brickell. Double- 
day, Doran and Co. $2.50. This annual col- 
lection represents the twenty-one best stories 
chosen from various magazines published be- 
tween July, 1943, and June, 1944. From these 
the three best are chosen and a special award 
is made to the first published short story. 
This volume is a worthy book to own, repre- 
senting as it does the very best of a widely 
diversified form of art. The stories selected 
this year seem of particularly high caliber, 
particularly good are “Walking Wounded” by 
Irwin Shaw, the prize winner; “All Souls’ ” by 
Gladys Schmitt; “Home is a Place” by Bessie 
Breuer; and “That’s My Brother” by Marjorie 
Hope. 


NON-FICTION 


SLAVERY TIMES IN Kentucky by J. Winston 
Coleman, Jr. The University of North Caro- 
lina Press. $3. Lovers of history and Ken- 
tuckiana will find a welcome addition to such 
stores of information in this highly interesting 
and meticulously documented history by one 
of Kentucky’s most competent historians. The 
book has human interest appeal as well as 
historical value and is just as easily read as 
anovel. Every aspect of the period has been 
touched upon. An intensive bibliography and 
numerous illustrations round out a practically 
perfect book. 


Democracy Becins aT Home by Jennings 
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Perry. J. P. Lippincott Co. $3. The Tennes- 
see poll tax fight is the subject of an enlighten- 
ing book by the editor of the Nashville “Ten- 
nesseean”. Through his editorials Mr. Perry 
has fought for the rights of the people as he 
sees them; his book tells how he met the op- 
position without fear and favor. The result 
is an intelligent presentation of a serious and 
significant problem and a sincere plea for a 
truly democratic way of life. Illustrations are 
by Tom Little. 

ScHoot’s Out ‘by Clara Lambert. Harper 
and Bros. $2.50. Many helpful hints about 
the elimination of juvenile delinquency are 
included in this practical and helpful guide 
to caring for school-age children after regular 
school hours. The importance of play is 
stressed, and many workable ideas are pre- 
sented relative to the setting up and carrying 
out of community play centers. The author 
and her associates have had wide experience 
in conducting recreation centers, and their 
book, one of sound experience and judgment, 
will be found exceedingly helpful to parents 
and teachers. Illustrations are included. 


Do You Know Your DaucutTerR? by Alice 








Flying High! 

All aboard for a far, free 

flight into lands of a child's 

desire! Room on board for 

all children and for all 

teachers who will pilot them through the 
lands of reading interest, fact and fancy, 
wonder and knowledge to the goal of 
reading achievement. 


READING FOR INTEREST 
Eleven Basal Readers, Grades |- VI. 
Paul Witty, Chief Consultant. 


Prepared in every detail to meet the educa- 
tional needs of today's children in a changing 
world. Full supplementary equipment. Teach- 
ers Manuals for each grade, and a fine General 


Manual. 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Barr Grayson. Appleton-Century. $2.50. The 
problems of adolescent girls are many, and 
here is an authoritative discussion of a large 
number of such problems which have arisen 
from the girls themselves. The author con- 
ducts a letter-column in a magazine “Calling 
All Girls” and she bases the majority of her 
discussion on letters received from teen-age 
girls all over the country. She groups these 
inquiries according to a broad and intelligent 
pattern and offers sane and secure advice 
based on years of experience and research. 
The volume, well written and lively, should 
prove popular with all parents and teachers. 


Parents Can BE Peopte by Dorothy W. 
Baruch. Appleton-Century Co. $2.50. A pro- 
vocative and stimulating discussion of the job 
of being parents is provided here, including 
the problems of prenatal impressions through 
the difficulties beset by adolescence. The ideas 
are sound and liberal, based upon the author’s 
knowledge received as a parent, a teacher, and 
an intelligent person interested in the prob- 
lems of youth. Every aspect seems to be 
touched, and the book is one which should not 
be missed by parents or teachers, for it is as 
valuable as it is readable. 


WueEnN Jonnny Comes Marcuine Home™ by 
Dixon Wecter. Houghton Mifflin Co. $3. The 
recent Life-in-America prize book deals with 
the soldier who returns from the battlefield 
to take his place at home and to adjust him- 
self to new conditions of living. The author’s 
scholarly research has included the problems 
of the soldiers of the Revolution, the Civil 
War, and World War I. Since the facts are 
based largely upon the letters and diaries of 
the men themselves, they bear an unmistak- 
able feeling of authenticity and freshness. The 
book is enlightening and pleasing to read; in 
addition it places before the reader a problem 
which he will soon be helping to solve. 


MEET Your Coneress by John T. Flynn. 
A complete analysis is presented of the func- 
tions and methods of Congress. The value 
of the book lies in its clarity, its completeness, 
and fidelity of treatment. The questions on 
each chapter are a welcome addition to a 
valuable and informative book, useful for 
either home reading or for the school library. 
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Reading top 
to bottom: 


A typical 
cavern scene. 


Governor's 
Palace, 
Williamsburg. 


State Capitol, 
Richmond. 
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Here is your preview 
of happier days — 
motion pictures that 
unfold the romantic 
story, the picturesque 
charm of Old Virginia 
- « « pictures that 
foretell the pleasure 
you can find in this 
vacation paradise 
when there are fewer 
restrictions on travel. 
By all means, see 
them . .. borrow as 
many as you need, 
free except for ship- 
ping costs. They will 
help you in planning 
a new experience in 
unforgettable Old 
Virginia. 


THE FOLLOWING PICTURES 
ARE AVAILABLE 


Thomas Jefferson and Monti- 
cello; Stratford, the Home of the 
Lees; Old Dominion State; George 
Washington’s Virginia; Luray 
Caverns and Shenandoah National 
Park; The Power Behind the Na- 
tion; Colonial National Historical 
Park; Apples; All American; Natu- 
ral Bridge and Historic Lexington; 
Shenandoah National Park; and 
Wonders of the World. Detailed 
information concerning these 
films will be supplied upon request. 


VIRGINIA 
ATION COMMISSION 


Room 935, 914 Capitol Street 


RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
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HIGH SCHOOL PREFERENTIALS 


New Books for High Scheel Mathematics 


Joseph A, Nyberg 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago 















Fundamentals of 
- | Algebra Fundamentals of 


Plane Geometry 


“ This new text for the ninth grade achieves 

" brevity and thoroughness through conciseness and This new geometry, like the algebra by the same 
“ the elimination of repetitive and trivial exercises. author, is characterized by clear and concise 
re It allows a flexible presentation of topics; treatment of fundamentals. It contains 55 basic 
is numerical exercises maintain numerical skills; theorems and exercises, plainly marked as a 
1. and there are fifteen pages of tests. standard year’s work, plus additional significant 
or theorems and optional exercises for the faster 
I. working student. 
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: Social Science Texts 


Wirth’s 
The Development Gupents 
: | of America Across The Ages 





y The most popular book in its field. An admirable r , naie a a ee ee 
u union of the chronological and topical methods piesa <i aabee ° ee ee om 
: supported by an extraordinary fine study ap- and effectively on the topical or study unit basis. 
"4 paratus, Implemented with parallel workbook, teacher’s 
1 Auxiliaries are teacher’s manual; student’s work- handbook, and chronological charts. 

d book; tests, and annual pamphlet supplement 

e free to those using the text. 


We shall be pleased to hear from teachers interested in these suggestions. 


American Book Company @ 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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Counties Superintendent Schools Principal 
OC ee a a ee G. E. Rath HOPKINSVILLE: 
‘ Plies th ee HopkKINSVILLE HIGH ...............--- Chas. Petrie 
a ee t 
c pian ik Kets ‘nei i WEsT SIDE SCHOOL Lalla Dennis 
PARR. ba illi ; ight 
a se: one sti. VircIniA STREET SCHOOL....Lottie McDaniel 
CUMBERLAND ..................-..--- Samuel Alexander 
Lone Jack Hicu, 
Ce ee ee OCR. Nona Burress Four MILe .......... S. A. Mills 
LUO S| eens ee Dentis McDaniel Murray STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
dil ow — a pt ty ee James H. Richmond, Pres. 
LIVINGSTON .............-.- Mrs. Mamie Y. Ferguson sienna euaemaaae onium’ 
e ait . PIKEVILLE COLLEGE 
MGUREARY 2.0.0.4) o. <8 William O. Gilreath FAcuLry A. A. Page, Pres. 
NELSON --.--o---seesessseeeeeeessseee R. V. Sparrow Uyion Cottece Facutry, 
ne A. B. Arnold BARBOURVILLE........ Conway Boatman, Pres. 
INI sicciccnsncsncesonsicicesnncsneceiand H. N. Ockerman iii, 
RN iasaessicessaicbaaihte icici T. V. Fortenbery “sacsona 
ion  .. .3 cai Balai BENJAMIN FRANKLIN..........---- Louise Robertson 
DuPont MANUAL TRAINING 
Independent Districts Superintendent LTE Sa ee F. J. Davis 
BURNSIDE ............................ I. W. Finley ELLEN C. SEMPLE ............Roselyn Loewenstein 
(CARROLEMON ..........-:.::...2....! Talton K. Stone EASTERN Junior HicGu................ Roman Brom 
ee Glenn O. Swing EMERSON ..........2.......-----:---0-ce000--+ Lillian Logan 
i eee seeeeeeeees J. Edgar Pride Grorce Rocers CLaRK................ Bianca Esch 
IOI sentenced Olin W. Davis GeorcE H. TINGLEV...................--- Elise Weibel 
East BEmnsrapr ............................ R. C. Miller Sn a ee E. W. Belcher 
DOE .............-2 Mrs. Lucy L. Smith 
.  HicHLanp Junior Hicu.............. Eva T. Mason 
SRR I 0A 24 Fs Co oe he A J. O. Lewis 
ee ae C. V. Snapp HiraM RopseERTs .............. Lucille Deboe Smith 
oC ee ee BV. Mitten |. Nuon... Nora Kelley 
ee H. W. Smith J. Stopparp JoHNsTON................ Lillian Logan 
eT: C.I. Henry Joun B. McFERRAN ..................-.-- Elise Weibel 
MIDDLEBURG ...................... Robert L. Anderson MarcareT MERKER .......... Lucille Deboe Smith 
I ccsisctssiensetruinsisil J. L. Foust ParKianp 
7 ke ena E. R. Ward ELEMENTARY ...........--- Beatrice W. Johnston 
AO a a eae C. E. Mullins PARKLAND Juntor Hieu .................... R. J. Bell 
em P. H. Hopkins SHAWNEE HIGH ....02..-.20.-----00---2---- Robert Clem 
eee George Yates SouTHERN Junior Hicu....Fannie Loewenstein 
WILLIAMSTOWN ................-------- A. W. Glasgow THEODORE AHRENS TRADE Hicu....Ethel Lovell 
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Louisville, Hazelwood 


Louisville, Longfellow 
Louisville, Jas. Russell Lowell 
Louisville, George D. Prentice 
Louisville, George Washington 
Ludlow, High 

Ludlow, Ludlow 

Mt. Sterling, Antioch 

Mt. Sterling, Camargo Sr. High 
Mt. Sterling, Council Bluff 


Mt. Sterling, County Training 


Mt. Sterling, Grassy Lick 


Mt. Sterling, Howard’s Mill 


Mt. Sterling, Lower Spencer 


Mt. Sterling, Peyton’s Lick 


Mt. Sterling, Science Ridge 


Mt. Sterling, Upper Spencer 


Vine Grove, Vine Grove Cons. 










Livermore 
ws Middleburg 
7 Pikevitie 
Springfield Mt. Sterling, Hope 
es, - SCHOOLS 
Anchorage, Anchorage Public School Mt. Sterling, — 
Bowling Green, Center Street ee 
se Covington, Third District Mt. Sterling, Mapleton 
2 Glendale, Glendale Cons. 
ne | Hopkinsville, West Side Mt. Sterling, Pine Hill 
ii Hyden, Leslie County High Mt. Sterling, Salem 
om Jeffersonville, Ficklin é a 
se Liannnnitiny, Alben Mt. Sterling, Sideview 
ch Lawrenceburg, Lawrenceburg High Mt. Sterling, Willoughby 
al Lawrenceburg, Ninevah Pikeville, High 
oe Levee, Cook’s Branch Pikeville, Pikeville Elem. 
Levee, Spruce Pikeville, Pikeville Jr. 
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th Louisville, Albert S. Brandeis a —" 
ey Louisville, Victor H. Engelhard as on ie 
an Louisville, Benjamin Franklin West Point, Mt. Olivet 
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th 
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ell 
m Lexington, April 18-20, 1945 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—James T. Atton, Vine Grove, Ky. 

First Vice-President—C. W. MarsHatt, Columbia, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—L. C. Curry, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville, Ky. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TERM EXPIRES 


TERM EXPIRES 






James T. Atton, Chairman.................... June 30,1946 GLENN O. Swine, Covington...................--. June 30, 1945 
Henry Cuamsers, R. 2, Paducah............ June 30,1945 Heman H. McGuire, Grayson.................. June 30, 1947 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville.................. June 30,1947.  R. T. Wuirtincuitt, Hazard.................... June 30, 1946 
W. M. Rirrer, Glasgow............:-c0--:00----- June 30,1945 P. H. Hopkins, Somerset..............2.-.-----+- June 30, 1946 
Warren Peyton, Hartford........................ June 30, 1947 H. L. Donovan, Lexington........... ..June 30, 1947 
Mrs. Marcuerite F OWLER, Louisville... June 30,1947 James H. Ricumonp, Murray.................... June 30, 1945 
E. M. Norsworrtuy, Harlan... June 30, 1945 


Director of Public Relations—JoHN W. BROOKER 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Firsr District : 
President—Adron Doran, Wingo, Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 
Seconp District: 
President—H. W. Wilkey, Madisonville, 
Se 
Secretary—Eberly Hammack, Morgan- 
field, Ky. 
Tuirp District: 
ii aula Harvey, Greenville, 
ye 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Fourts Disrricr: 
President—Miss Nona Burress, Greens- 
burg, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Ella Cofer, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. 


K. E. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS : 
President—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins, Ky. 


Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


DerarTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: 


President—Mrs. Carman Morrow, Padu- 
cah, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Ruby Smith, Murray, 
Ky. 


DEPARTMENT oF Seconpary EpucaTIon: 


President—F. I. Satterlee, Campbell 
County High School, Alexandria, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Wallis, Lex. 


ington Junior High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English : 


President—Miss Grace Anderson, Uni- 
versity High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Firta District: 


President—M. J. Clarke, 618 W. Jeffer- 
son, Louisville, Ky. 

Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller 
Court, Louisville, Ky. 


Upper CumBeRLAND District: 
President—Joe Alsip, Williamsburg, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 

Ky. 
Mipvte CumBERLAND District: 
President—Raymond J. Wesley, Somer- 
set. Ky. 
Secretary—Homer EE. Losey, West 
Somerset, Ky. 
Uprer Kentucky River District: 


President—Henry Hacker, Jenkins, Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Conference of Foreign Language Teachers : 


President—Dr. Server, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Smith, Frank- 
fort High School, Frankfort, Ky. 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 


ce No report 
Secretary— 
Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 


President—Miss [Elizabeth Ragland, 
Lexington Junior High School, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 


Secretary—No report 


Conference of Science Teachers: 


President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 


Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 


President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, 
Ky. 


SCHOOL 


Eastern District: 
President—Roy Cornette, Morehead. Ky. 


Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman 
St., Ashland, Ky. 


NortHern District: 

President—Mrs. John C. Kellogg. 
Highlands High School, Ft. Thomas, 
Ky. 

Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Indepen- 
dence, Ky. 


Centrat District: 

President—Miss Margaret Lingenfelser. 
Eastern State Teachers College. 
Richmond, Ky. 

Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort. 
Ky. 


A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS : 


ee Al Wo 1 
4 port 
President— 


DEPARTMENT OF Fine Ants: 
Music Section: 


President—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, 420 
Transylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Helen Boswell, Board 
of Education, Louisville, Ky. 
Art Section: 


President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Lucy Diecks, 611 
Western Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DEPARTMENT OF VocATIONAL EDUCATION : 


President—A. H. Meyer, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Lucille McCurdy, 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Agricultural Education: 


oe} No report 
Secretary— 


JOURNAL 
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Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 


President—S, G. Hembree, Corbin, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Smith, 225 
Catalpa Road, Lexington, Ky. 
Guidance: 


President— N : 
i ide cae 





Home Economics Education: 
peed Nell Pelfrey, Lancdter, 
7 
Secretary—Miss Evadine Parker, Lafay- 
ette High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Trades and Industries: 
President—Vincent B. Smith, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Norman C. Williams, Tilgh- 
man Trade School, Paducah, Ky. 


DepaRTMENT oF HicHer Epucation: 
President—F. M. Heston, Asbury Col- 
lege, Wilmore, Ky. 
Secretary—Otis C. Amis, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Kentucky Ornithological Society: 
President—Harvey Lovell, 3011 
Meade Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Helen Browning, 206 W. 
Oak St., Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Council of Geography Teachers: 
lie L. Edwards, Center, 
iy ; 
Secretary—Mary L. Lawrence, 1366 
High St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Kentucky Folk-Lore Society: 
President—Miss Lucy B. 
Lebanon, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Health and Physical Education: 
President—John Heldman, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Sheegog, Hal- 
leck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 
Visual Education Association: 
President—G. L. Tiller, 
K 


Thomas, 


Cloverport, 


y- 
Secretary—Miss Mary Rees Land, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


K. E, A. Pranninc Boar: 


John Fred Williams, Frankfort 
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Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 


President—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 


State Teachers College, Morehead, 


Ky. 
Secretary—Carl Adams, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 


President—Not yet chosen. 
Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 


University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 


President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 


Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 
President— 


No report 
Secretary— P 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Lisrary Group CONFERENCE: 
President—Miss Virginia Hayes, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Susan Miller, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Conference of Attendance Officers: 
President—Arthur Tipton, Ludlow, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, 

Hopkinsvilleg Ky. 


School Board Members Association: 
President—A. B. Austin, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


International Relations Section: 
President— No report 
Secretary— 


Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women: 
President—Miss Anna B. Peck, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Eunice Wingo, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education 

Association : 

President—W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Sallie Adams Robin- 
son, Lafayette High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Lewis, Shelby- 
ville High School, Shelbyville, Ky. 


, 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers: 
President—Austin S. Durham, High- 
lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville 
High School, Maysville, Ky. 


*DePaARTMENT oF CLassrooM TEACHERS: 
(Affiliation pending) 

President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Church Related 
Colleges and Secondary Schools: 
President— No report 

Secretary— 


Kentucky Council of Special Education: 


Presiden a No report 
Secretary- 


Kentucky Busi Educati A 
tion: 
President—Thomas A. Fitzhugh, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Bell Hum- 
phreys, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 





Industrial Arts: 
President—Edgar E. Mara, Holmes High 
School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Eivind O. Eiken, duPont 
Manual High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Boarp or Trustees or TEACHER’S RETIREMENT SysTEM : 


TIME EXPIRES 
January 1, 1948 





Mrs. James G. Sh Danville 


Dr. Otis Amis, Union College, Barbourville, Ky.......... June 30, 1945 


TIME EXPIRES 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 


June 30, 1946 





Lexington 
June 30, 1947 





J. A. Caywood, Covington 


June 30, 1945 





C. H. Farley, Pikeville. 


W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1946 


June 30, 1947 





Ted Sanford, H 


Miss Lucy Jane Cracraft, 2623 Washington St., Paducah 


Maurice F. Seay, University of Kentucky, Lexington..June 30, 1947 


June 30, 1946 


June 30, 1945 





James T. Alton, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


ComMISSION ON ProressIONAL ETHics: 





Louisville, Ky. .......... 


Joe Howard, duPont Manual Training High School, 


L. Gs Curry; Bowling Green <<... 
Edward L. Cawood, Harlan 


seveseeseeeeeedune 30, 1948 
June 30, 1947 





Hon. T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort. 


Hon. John Fred Williams, Frankfort..........................January 1, 1948 


Hon. Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort 


January 1, 1948 
January 1, 1948 





Morton Walker, du Pont Manual, Louisville................June 30, 1945 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 


TIME EXPIRES 


June 30, 1947 








Holland Rose. Benton. Ky 


January, 


Nineteen 





June 30, 1948 


Forty-five 


W. 0. Gilreath, Whitley City, Kyecssee csccssscsccsssececseees June 30, 1946 
Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville, Ky...............-+ June 30, 1945 


J. T. Alton (ex-officio), Vine Grove, Ky. 
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Meeting of K.E.A. Board of Directors 


The Board of: Directors met in the 
K. E. A. offices, Heyburn Building, 
Louisville, Ky., on December 1, 1944 at 
ten A.M. President James T. Alton pre- 
sided and the following members were 
present: Henry Chambers, W. M. Ritter, 
Warren Peyton, James A. Cawood, Glenn 
O. Swing, Mrs. Marguerite Fowler, 
Heman H. McGuire, P. H. Hopkins, R. 
T. Whittinghill, and the Executive Secre- 
tary, W. P. King. 


The minutes of the previous meeting 
were approved after which the Secretary 
was called upon for his report, which 
covered the activities of the headquar- 
ters staff since August 15, 1944 and also 
contained a detailed statement of K. E. A. 
membership for the school year 1944-45. 
The Secretary also presented an analysis 
of the resolutions adopted at the various 
district conventions. Chief among these 
resolutions urged the following: (1) fed- 
eral aid for education, (2) active partici- 
pation in the K. E. A. and N. E. A., (3) 
an increase in K. E. A. dues, (4) state 
aid for pupil transportation, (5) changes 
in the laws governing textbooks and (6) 
changes in the Teacher Retirement Act. 

Under reports of other committees, Mr. 
John W. Brooker, Director of Public Re- 
lations, told of the progress being made 
on research projects in the fields of pub- 
lic school finance, pupil transportation, 
textbooks and pupil transportation. This 
led to a lengthy discussion of the pro- 
posed legislative program for 1946 after 
which the Board of Directors reaffirmed 
and ordered republished the K. E. A. 
long range program adopted in April 
1943. (This program has since been pub- 
lished as K. E. A. Bulletin No. 26). It 


was also agreed that a definite decision 
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be reached on some of the details of the 
proposed legislative program for 1946 at 
the next meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

Upon recommendation of President 
Alton, Mr. W. P. King was appointed by 
the Board of Directors to represent Ken- 
tucky on the National Council of Educa- 
tion. President Alton then called on each 
board member to report concerning pro- 
fessional activities in the different edu- 
cational districts of the State. The con- 
sensus of opinion appeared to be that the 
morale of the profession is at a high 
level. 

Mr. W. P. King made a brief statement 
of the growing service of the K.E.A. and 
its expanding influence for leadership in 
the State. In this connection he pointed 
out the need for a new State Constitution 
and suggested an editorial in the KEN- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL covering 
this subject. Following this presenta- 
tion, the Board of Directors of the K.E.A. 
voted unanimously to sponsor a move- 
ment to take the sense of the people of 
the State as to the necessity of calling a 
convention for the purpose of drafting 
a new constitution for the State of Ken- 
tucky. 

There being no further business the 
meeting adjourned. 





Unity is not created by pep talks, but 
by mutual interests, and, above all, by 
the experience of doing things together. 
There is enormous work to be done in 
the world that can only be done by a 
great many doing it together in an or- 
ganized way. 

—Dorotuy THompson. 


SCHOOL JOURNAL J] 
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‘BEFORE WINKY  TO-FRO 
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THE QUINLAN READERS 


For Primary Grades 


The Quinlan Basal Readers have unity in The Quinlan Readers have the distinction 
quality, in purpose, in plan, in organization, of being the first series of basal readers to 
and in authorship. Besides, or because of be printed in sans serif type—the new, 
all of this, these books have realistic pictures, modern, simplified type. Its clarity and sim- 
continuity in stories, modern plicity offer to young eyes, now 
simplified type, classroom songs, using print for the first time, 
poetry, new words in the color the clearest possible medium 
band, activity units, comprehen- for reading. 
sion tests, and a perfect system The one volume Teachers’ 
of vocabulary control—every- Handbook for the Quinlan 
thing to make them the most Readers treats the three pri- 
desirable and the most adap- mary grades as a unit. All ex- 
table basal readers to be found. traneous matter is carefully 

The entire series is planned excluded and the vital material 
to promote good social habits deals directly with teaching 
—a phase that many educators techniques rather than with a 
recommend. Stories in the mass of general theory. Attrac- 
Quinlan Readers catch and hold tive workbooks are available 
children's attention, while eagerness to read— to accompany each one of the Quinlan Readers. 





a precious asset in learning—is kept alive Word for word, page for page, book for 
and constantly increased by the natural ease book, there is no comparable series of readers 
of these very beautiful books. for grades one, two, and three. 

Alllyn and Bacon 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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THE QUINLAN READERS 
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“Kentucky: Designs 


for her Juture” 


Plans for Kentucky tomorrow and in the years to come 
are projected in the book which has been prepared by 
a group of University specialists, under the editorship of 
Dr. Howard W. Beers, which will come from the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, Jan. 15. It is a constructive 
analysis of Kentucky’s potentialities, and its thirteen 
chapters outline Kentucky prospects in the fields of 
agriculture and forestry, industry, education, economics, 
geology, history, government and sociology. 


Containing 400 pages, in which there are 64 halftones and eleven pages of 
charts and maps, the thirteen chapters are authored by such practical educators 
as Dr. Beers, T. D. Clark, Dana G. Card, A. C. McFarlan, W. R. Allen, 
M. D. Ketchum, L. L. Quill, Rodman Sullivan, J. W. Martin, Maurice F. Seay, 
and Irwin T. Sanders, with a foreword by President Herman Lee Donovan. 





A limited edition will be available to the public at $1.35 


per copy for cloth binding, and $1.00 for paper binding. Spring Quarter 


Dates 


Freshmen and new stu- 


University of Kentucky |!=".".2. 


All students register 

‘ March 20 

Lexin on 
gt Last date upon which a 

student may enter an or- 


“Ready for War — Now Prepared for Peace” | jyiied class, March 28 








(WRITE FOR COPY OF NEW PICTURE BOOK) 




















